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TE TT 
On RABELAIS. 


May it pleaſe your Highneſs 


I NC E your Highneſs has a mind to 


know Rabelais to the bottom, 1 hall . 
begin 'with telling you, that his life, ſuch | 
as it ſtands prebxed to his Gargaatua, is 2 


as falſe and as abſurd as the hiſtory of Gar- 
gantua himſelf. You will find there that 
the Cardinal du Bellay, having carried him- 
to Rome, and this ſame Cardinal having 
firſt kiſſed the Pope's foot, and then his 
mouth, Rabelais ſaid, he would kiſs his 
teriors, but that the Holy father ſhould _ 
waſh them firſt. There are ſome thigags 
ALES which 
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which a reſpect of place, of decency, and of 
the perſon, render impoſſible, This filly 
ſtory could never have been invented but 
by the loweſt dregs of the people in ſome 
ſot's hole. 

His ſuppoſed petition to the Pope is of 
the ſame kind. It is pretended that he re- 
queſted of the Pope to excommunicate him, 
that he might not be burnt; becauſe, as he 
ſaid, his landlady having wanted to burn a 
fagot, without being able to get it to take 
| fire, had cried out, that the fagot muſt cer- 


tainly have been excommunicated by the 


Pope's own word of mouth, 


The adventure fathered upon him, at 


Lyons, is as falſe and as little probable: It 
3s pretended that not having wherewithal 
do pay his way at an Inn, nor to defray his 
expences to Paris, he got the landlady's 
ſon to write directions on little packets: 
«poiſon for the King, poiſon for the Queen, 
&c. J his ſtratagem, it is ſaid, he employed, 
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in order to be conveyed and maintained 


freecoſt on the road till he got to Par is, and 
to make the King laugh: It is added, that 
this 
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this was at the ary time that the King and 
all France werk bewailing the Dauphia 
Francis, in 15 36, who was believe to have 
been poiſoned, and that Montecuculi had 
been quartered on a ſuſpicion of givinghica 
the poiſon. The authors of this bald itory 
never ſtood to conſider that on ſo terrible a 
demy-proof, Rabeluz would have been 


thrown into a dungeon, that he would 


have been loaded with irons, that he would 
have been probably put to the torture or- 
dinary and extraordinary, and that ia ſuch 
mournful circumſtances, and under ſo hea» 
vy an accuſition, a bad jeſt would not have 
much ſerved him for his juſtification. Al- 
moſt all the lives of men of note or cele- 
brity have been disfigured with ſtories that 

do not deſerve more belief. | 
His book is, it is true, a heap ,of the 
moſt impertinent and the moſt groſs ſilth, 
that a drunkeß monk could bring off from 
his ſtomach; Ad yet it muſt be owned that 
it is a very: culious ſatire of the Pope, of 
the Church, 204 of all the events of his 
time. Ile choſe too, for his greater ſecu- 
A 2 Ig nity, 
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rity, to write under- t he maſk of Folly. 
This he gives you clearly enough to under- 


ſand, in his prefatory addreſs. 
Put the caſe, ſays he, that in the lite- 
e ral ſenſe you find matters laughable e- 


* nough, and ſuitable to the name; do 
* not you therefore ſtick at that, aud be 
* taken, as with the ſong of the Sirens ; 
but rather interpret in a higher ſenſe, 
* what you might peradventure imagine 
“ was only written in gaiety of heart. Did 
« you ever ſee a dog light on a marrow- 
bone? Now a dog, as Plato ſays, book 
the ſecond of his commonwealth, is of 
all animals the moſt philoſophical: If then 
«© you have ſeen a dog fo circumſtanced, 
„ you may have obſerved with what devo» - 
tion he eyes it, with what eagerneſs he 
« ſeizes it, with what fervour he keeps his 
„ hold of it, with what ſagacity he ſtrikes 
& his teeth into it, with what grecdineſs he 
„ cracks it, with what diligence he ſucks 
* jt. And what induces him to all this? 


& What is the hope of his reſearch? what 
does 
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* Joes he aim at? — Nothing but a ſmall 

matter of marrow &.“ ts 
But what is the conſequence ? Very few 
readers reſembled the dog who fucks the 
marrow. The moſt only ſtuck to the 
bone, that is to ſay, to the abſurd buffoon- 
ries, to the horrid obſcenities with which 
the book is replete. If unhappily for Ra- 
belais the ſenſe of his book had been too 
deeply penetrated into, if it had been ſeri- 
ouſly judged, there is all the reaſon in the 
world to believe that it would have coſt 
him his life, as it did to all thoſe, who, 
A 3 — 


*, Poſez le cas, dit il, qu'au ſens. litteral vous 
e trouvez matiercs aſſea joyeuſes & bien correſpon- 
« dantes au nom, toutefois pas demeurer la ne taut, 
„ comme au chant des Sirenes, ains a plus haut ſens 
« interpreter ce que par avanture cuidiez dit en gai- 
tete de cœur. Veites vous oncques chien, rencontrant 
quelque os medullaire ? c' eſt commedit Platon Lib. 
4 2. de Rep. la bete du monde plus philoſophe, fi vous 
& avez vu, vous avez pu noter de quelle devotion il 
le guette, de quel ſoign il le garde, de quel ferveur 
44 i] le tient, de quelle prudence il Pentame, de quelle 
« affection il le briſe, & de quelle diligence il ſe ſuce. 
« Que l'induict a ce faire? quel elit Peſpoir de ſon 
« etude? quel bien pretend-il ? | rien plus qu'un peu: 
de mouelle.“ 
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in thoſe times, wrote againſt the Romiſh 
Church, 

It is plain that Gargantua is Francis the 
firſt; Louis the XII. Grandgouſier, though 
not the father of Francis, and Henry II. is 
Pantagruel : the education of Gargantua, 
and the chapter of Bumfodder (de Tor- 
checuls ) are a ſatire on the education given 
at that time to Princes: the white and blue 
colours evidently denote the livery of the 
Kings of France. 

The war about a parcel of cakes is the 
war between Charles V. and Francis I. 
which began for a quarrel about a trifle 
between the Houſe of Bouillon 4 Marche, 
and that of Chimay: And this/1s ſo true, 
that Rabelais gives the name of Marquet to 
the carrier of the cakes who began the broil. 
The monks of thoſe times are very na- 
turally painted under the name of Friar 
John Funnel, nor is it poſſible to miſtake 
Charles the fifth in the character of Picro- 
cole. 

As to the church he does not ſpare it. 
From 


1 
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From the very firſt book, chapter 30, thus 


he expreſſes himſelf. 
„ How gracious is our God, to give us 
&* ſuch good liquor! I vow to God that if 


* I had lived in the days of Jeſus Chriſt, I 


% would have taken ſpecial care that the 
© Jews ſhould not have catched him in the 
* garden of Olivet. May the devil take 
* me too, if I had not hamſirung thoſe 
* gentlemen the Apoſtles, who ran away 
& ſo cowardly after they had had a good 
“ ſupper, and thus left their good maſter 
“in the lurch, at his greateſt need. I hate 
„ worſe than poiſon a man that runs away 
cr when fighting is going forward. *Sdeath ! 
* Why am not l King of France for four- 
© ſcore or a hundred years! By the Lord! 
* 1 would ſerve the runaways at Pavia as 


& dogs are, when their tails are cut “.“ 
A 4 There 
# © Que Dieu eſt bon qui nous donne ce bon piot ! 
« Padvoue Dieu que j'euſſe ete au temps de Jeſus- 
« Chriſt, j'euſſe bien engarde que les Juifs l'euſſent 
“ prins au jardin d'Olivet. Enſemble le Diable me 


4% faille ſi j'euſſe failli a couper les jarrets a Meſſieurs 
„ les Apotres qui fuirent tant lachement apres qu'ils 


© eurent bien ſoupe, & laiſſerent leur bon maitre au 
s beſoin., Je hais plus que poiſon un homme qui 


«© fuit 
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There is no miſtaking the genealogy of 
Gargantua ; it is a moſt ſcandalous paro- 
dy of a moſt reſpectable genealogy. 

* From thoſe, ſays he, are come the gi- 
<* ants, and through them Pantagruel: The 
5 firſt was Calbrot who begot Sarabroth, 
* who begot Faribroth, 

* Who begot Hurtaly, him who was a 
* great eater of ſoupe, and reigned in the 
time of the deluge. 

% Who begot Happemouche, Hy 
e catcher) who the firſt invented the art of 
© ſmoak drying tongues. 

„Who begot Foutaſnon, 

Who begot Vit-de-grain *, 

4 Who begot Grandgouſier, 

„ Who begot Gargantua, 

„Who begot the noble Pantagruel 

© my maſter.” 

Never were all the books of Divinity 

| more 

6 fuit quind il faut jouer des conteaux. Hon, que 

« je ne ſuis Roi de France pour quatre- vingt ou cent 

© ans! par Dieu, je vous acoutrerais en chiens cour- 
« taults les fuyards de Pavie.” 

* The humour of theſe two names, Foutaſnon and 


Vit-de-grain, will no more bear a tranſlation, than the 
Four Stars of Triſtram Shandy an explanation. | 


n 
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more made a jeſt of than in the catalogu: 
of books, which Pantagruel found in the 
Library of St. Victor; viz. Biga Salutis, 
- Braguetta Juris, Pantouflla Decretorum, 
La Couille-barine des Preux, the Decree of 
„ the Univerſity of Paris, concerning the 
„ breaſts of girls; The Apparation of Ger- 
© trude to a nun in labor; the Muſtard- pot 
of repentance; Tartareus de modo ca- 
„ candi; The lovention of the Holy Croſs 
&* by the clerks of Cuncing ; Le Couillhge 
* des promoteurs ; The Prelates Bagpipe; 
„The lucrative Tariff of indulgences ;— 
«© UtrumChimzra in vacuo bombinaas poſlit 
„ comedere fecundas intentiones; quæſtio 
debattuta per decem hebdomades in Con- 
« cilio Conſtantienſi; The Trinkets of the 
e Celeſtines; The Divines Rat-trap ; Cha- 
© couillonis de Magiſtro; The Joys of a. 
„ Monk's Life; The Monkey's Pater-no-- 
« fſter;z. The Pin- money of Devotion; The 
Jack Aſſes of the abbots,” &c. 

When Panurage aſks counſel of Friar 
John Funnel, to know whether, if he mars 
ries, he ſhould be a cucko!d ; Friar John 

| A 5 recites: 
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recites his Litanies : not indeed the Litanies 
of the Virgin, but the Litanies of the deli- 
cate C* X, the pouting C* *, the ſucking 
CX X, &c. This bold prophanation would 
not have been pardonable in a Layman 3 
but in a Prieſt! but in a Prieſt! 

After this, Panurage goes to conſult Hip- 
potadeus, a profound Doctor of Divinity, 
who tells him he will be a cuckold, if it 
ſhould pleaſe the Lord, 

Pantagruel viſits the iſland of the Lan- 
ternmen. "Theſe Lanternmen are thoſe 
Scholaſtic diſputants in Divinity, who, un- 
der the reign of Henry the ſecond, begun. 
thoſe execrable diſſenſions, whence the 
civil wars took their riſe. | 

The Ifland of Tohu- Bobu, that is to ſay, - 
of confuſion, is England, who changed its 
religion four times, ſince Henry the VIII. 

By the Iſland of Papefiguiere it is clear 
enough that the Heretics are meant: as by 
the Papimanians, thoſe mad enough to give 
the Pope the title of God. 

Panurage was aſked if he had been happy 
enough to ſee the Pope; Panurage anſwers 


that 
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that he had ſeen three, and was but little 
the better for it. 

The law of Moſes is compared to that of 
Cibele, of Diana, of Numa: the Decretals 
are called Decrottoires, or ſhoe-bruſhes. Pan- 
urage avers that having wiped his poltcriors 
with the Decretals called Clementines, 
they had given bim the piles half a foot 

long. 

Laughing at the low maſſes which are 
called dry maſſes, Panurage ſays he prefers 

a wet one, provided it was to be with good 

wine. Confeſſion is turned into ridicule. 
Pantagruel goes to conſult the oracle of the 
Divine Bottle, to know if he ſhould take 
the ſacrament in the two kinds, and drink 
good wine after having eaten the: conſe- 
crated bread. Epiſtemon cries-out by the 
way, Vivat, fifat, pipat, bibat, for that is 
the ſecret of the Apocalipſe. 

Friar John Funnel. fays he muſt have a 
whole cart load of giris to comfort him, in 
caſe the ſacrament ſhould be refuſed him, 
in the two kinds. 

The Arn that is to ſay, the poſ- 
A 6 ſeſſed, 
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ſeſſed, or Demoniacs, come in the way. 
Gaſter invents the means of never being 
hurt with a cannon- ball; this is a ridicule 
upon all miracles. * 

Before they fall in with the iſland where 
there is the oracle of the Divine Bottle, 
they come to the Ringing Iſland, where 
they find Cagots *, Clergots, Monkgots, 
Prieſtgots, Cardingots, and at length the 
Popegor, who is the only one of his kind. 
The Cagots had ſadly befouled the whole 
Iſland: the Capuchingots were the mot 
ſtinking and mad beaſts on it. 

The fable of the Aſs and Horſe; the 
prohibition made to the Aﬀes againſt cover» 
ing in the ſtable, and the liberty the aſſes 
take of covering in the fair-time, are intelli- 
gible enough emblems of the celibacy of 
the Prieſts, and of the debaucheries laid to 

their charge. 
The travellers have admiſſion to the 
Pope. Panurage was going to throw a 
ſtone at a biſhop who was ſnoring at high- 
maſs, 


* Hypocrites, 
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maſs. Maſter Aedituus (that is to ſay, 
Maſter Sexton): hinders him, ſaying, Ho- 
*-neſt friend, ſtrike, ſtab, murder all the 
* kings and princes of the earth, by trea- 
* ſon, by poiſon, any way you will, dif 
“lodge the angels from heaven, you may: 
ee pet a pardon for all from the Popegot:: 
© but take care you do not touch theſe- 
& ſacred birds.” 

From the Ringing-Iſland they go to the. 
Kingdom of Quinteſſence, Entelechia; by 
which is meant the Soul. This perſonage, 
of whom ever ſiace the exiſtence of man ſo 
much is ſaid, and ſo little known, is not 
leſs turned into ridicule than the Pope: but 
the doubts on the exiſtence of the ſoul are 
much more wrapped up than the raiiteries 
on the Court of Rome. 

The orders of begging Friars inhabit the 
Hand of Brother-Drones. Their firſt appear- 
ance is in proceſſion. One of them anſwers 
in nothing but monoſyllables to the queitions 
Panurage puts to him avout their girls “. 

At 


For the not attempting the tranſlation of this quot- 
ation 
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At length they arrive at the Oracle of 
the Divine, Bottle. The cuſtom of the 
Church, in thoſe days, was to preſent to 
the Laymen, when they took the ſacra- 
ment, water, to make the wafer go down; 
and in Germanp, this is ſtill in uſe. The 
Refor mers infifted abſolutely on wine for 
the figurative repreſentation of the blood 

of Chriſt. 
Ihe Church of Rome maintained that 
the blood was in the bread, 2s well as the 
bones and fleſh. The Catholic prieſts, how- 
ever, drank wine with the ſame bread, tho? 
they would not allow it the Laity to drink. 
There was in the iſland of the Oracle of 
the Divine Bottle, a fine fountain of clear 
water. The High Prieſt Bacbuc gives - 
the 


ation there are more reaſons than its not being well 

poſſible to torture our language into monoſyllabie an- 

ſwers The original is here ſupplementally given. 

« Combien ſon elles? Vingt. 

“ Comien en voudriez vous? Cent. 

« Le remuement des feſſes quel eſt- il? Dru. 

« Que diſent elles en culetant ? Mot. 

&« Vous inſtruments quels ſont- ils? Grands. 

« Quantesfois de bon compte le faites vous par jour? 
© Six. 

% Et de nuit? Dix. 


A 
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the Pilgrims ſome to drink, with theſe 
words: © In times of yore there was a cer- 
* tain Jew Captain, learned and valiant, 
* who leading his people through the de- 
“ ſerts, did, in a time of extreme famine, 
obtain manna from Heaven, which man- 
na had to them, in virtue of their imagi- 
nation, the very taſte of whatever meat 
or victuals they choſe it ſhould have. 
* Now here, in like manner, on your 
“drinking this wonderful water, you will 
* taſte wine of whatever flavour you ſhall 
fancy it. Therefore, Imagine and drink. 
© ——And ſo we did; upon which Pan- 
„ urage cried out, the moſt delicious wine 
e that in my life I ever drank, or may 
r * niacty and ſixtcen devils take me *!“ 
| The 


f Jadis un Capitaine Juif, docte & chevaleurenx, 
* conduiſant ſou peuple par les deſerts en extreme fa- 
* mine, impetra des Cieux la manne, laquelle leur e- 
* tait de gout tel par imagination que paravant leur 
*etaient reellement les viandes. Ici de meme beau- 
* yants de cette liqueur mirifique ſentirez gout de tel 
vin comme l' aurez imagine. Or 1MAGINEZ, & BEU= 
uE: ce que ne vous feimes, puis s'ecria Panurge, 
& diſant; Par Dieu, e'eſt ici vin de Baune, meilleur 
** que oncques jamais je beu, ou je me donne a nonante 
« ſeize Diables.“ ä 


16. EBIT TI ON 

The famous Iriſh Dean Swift has copi-- 
ed this ſtroke in his Tale of a Tub, as well: 
as he did many others, Lord Peter gives 
to his brothers Martin and John, a piece 
of dry bread for their dinner, and wants 
to make them belicve that this bread con- 
tains good beet, partridges, capons, with. 
excellent Burgundy, 

Your Highneſs will pleaſe to remark, 
that Rabelais dedicated that part of his. 
book, which-contains this ſevere ſatire on 
the Church ot Rome, to the Cardinal Odet 
de Chatillon, who had not as yet taken off 
the maſk, aud declared himſelf a Proteſtant. 
This book was printed with an Imprima— 
tur licence; and this licence of a ſatire 
upon the Roman Catholic religion was 
granted in favour of the obſcenities in it, 
which, in thoſe days, were more valued 
than the Popegots and the Car:iingots, 
Nor was this book ever prohibited in 
France: becauſe every thing in it is con- 
cealed under a heap of cxtravagances which. 
did not leave the leiſure to penetrate the 


true aim of the author. 
Would 
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Would you think it, that this Buffoon, 
who thus laughed aloud at the Old and 
New Teſtament, was a Curate ! How 
did he dic? With theſe words in his 
mouth, I am going in. queſt of a great 
May-be.”? 

Le Duchat has loaded with notes the 
works of Rabelais, and according to the 
laudable cuſtom of Commentators, he hard- 
ly explains any thing of what the reader 
would with to underſtand; but takes ſpe- 
cial care to inform him of whatever ſigni- 
fies nothing to him to know. 


LE T. 
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On the Predeceſſors of RaBtELAts, in Ger- 
many and in Italy; and firſt on the Book, 
intitled Litteræ Virorum OUbſcurorum. 


May it pleaſe your Highneſs. 
OU aſk me if any before Rabelais had 
1 wrote in his taſte, My anſwer is, 
"That probably his model was that collec- 
tion of Letters of obſcure per ſonages, which 
was publiſhed in Germany, in the begin- 
ning of the ſixteenth century. This collec- 
tion is in Latin, but it is written as natur- 
ally, and with as much boldneſs as Rabe- 
lais. Here follows, in the French, an an- 
cient tranſlation of a paſſa ge 1a the twenty 
eighth letter: 
There is an agreement, or concor- 


* dance, between the Sacred writings and 
the 
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© the poetical fables, as you may obſerve it, 
© of the ſerpent Python, killed by Apollo, 
* as ſays the Pſalmiſt, * The dragon you 
* have formed to laugh at.” Saturn, the old 
* fither of the gods who eats his children, 
is in Ezekiel, who ſays, * Your fathers 
5 ſhall eat their children.'—Diana going 
* about with her numerous train of virgins, 
is the bleſſed Virgin Mary, according to 
the Pſalmiſt, who ſays, * Virgins ſhall walk 
«© with her.'—Caliſto defloured by Jupiter, 
and returning to heaven, is in Matthew, 
* chap. xii. I will return into my houſe 
* from whence I came out.“ Aglaura 
* transformed into a ſtone may be found . 
in Job, chap. xli. His heart is as firm as, 
* ſtone.— Europa gotten with child by 
© Jupiter, is in Solomon. Hearken to me, 
„ daughter, incline thine ear, for the king 
te has coveted thee.”--Ezekiel has prophetiſa- 

ed of the nudity of Diana, Thou waſt 
* born naked, I paſſed that way and ſaw. 
© thee.” The poets have written that Bac- 

* chus was born twice, which ſignifizs, that 

_ « Chriſt was born before all time, and in 

« time." 


-. 
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& tiine.* Semele, who nurſed Bacchus, is 
* the prototype of the bleſſed Virgin; for 
© it is written in Exodus, Take this child: 
& away, and;nurie it for me, and 1 will 
gave thee wages.“ : 
Theſe impicties are yet leſs wrapped up 
than in Rabelais. | 
It is a great deal, that in Germany, ſo 
early as in thoſe days they began to laugh 
at witchcraft, You find in a letter from 
Acacius Lampirius a pretty ſtrong raillery 
on the conjuration uſed for compelling: by 
magic, the love of girls. The ſecret conſiſt- 
ed in taking the hair of the girl : It was put 
into the man's cod-piece, who was to make 
n general confeſſion, and to have three maſ- 
ſes ſaid, during which he was to put the 
faid hair round his neck: A conſecrated 
taper was lighted at the laſt goſpel, and the 
following formulary pronounced: O Ta- 
& per! I conjure thee, by the virtue of the 
« Almighty God, by the nine choirs of 
angels, by the joyous virtue, bring hi- 
ther that girl in fleſh and in bone, that I 
may enjoy. my fill of her, &c.“ 


The: 
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The Macaronic Latin, in which theſe 
letters are written, carry a ridicule with 
them which it is impoſſible to preſerve in 
a tranſlation. There is eſpecially a letter 
of Peter Charity, Meſſenger of the Gram- 
mar to Ortuinus, of which there is no poſ- 


 Gvilicy of tranſlating the Latin ambiguities: 


The matter of it is to know whether the 
Pope can naturally legitimate a baſtard- 
child. There is another from John of 
Schwinfordt, Maſter of Arts in which it is 
maintained that Jeſus Chriſt was a Monk, 
St Pcter, Prior of a Convent, Judas Iſcariot 
a Steward of it, and the Apoſtle Philip a 
Porter. | 

John Schelontzigue relates, in the letter 
which goes under his name, that he had at 
Florence met with James Hochſtraat, High- 
ftrect, and ſome time inquiſitor, I made 
* my bow to him, ſays he, and taking off 


. © my hat, ſaid, Father are you the Reve- 


* rend Father, or not the reverend Father? 
© He anſwered me, I am that I am, I then 
* faid to him, You are Maſter James, of 
* the High- ſtreet; but in the name of the 
* ſacred 
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© ſacred chariot of Elias, how the devil 
© came you on foot? It is a ſcandal : He 
that is, ought not to walk on foot in the 
© dirt and mire. He anſwered me, Others 
& are come in chariots and on horſes, but 
«© we come in the name of the Lord.“ I told 
© him, By the Lord it rains hard, and it is 
very cold: He lifted his hands to heaven, 
* ſaying, Dew of Heaven, fall from on 
high, and let the celeſtial clouds rain 
(on) the juſt.” 

It muſt be owned that this is preciſely 
the ſtile of Rabelais, and I make no doubt 
of his having under his eyes, the letters of 
obſcure perſonages, when he wrote his Gar- 
gantua and his Pantagruel, 

The flory of the woman, who, having 
heard that all baſtards were great men, 
went in a great hurry to ring at the door 
of the Cordeliers, to have a baſtard gotten 
upon her, is abtolutely in the taſte of our 
Frenchman Maſter Rabelais. 

The ſame obſcenities, and the ſame ſcans 
dals, are thick ſown ia theſe two extraor- 
dinary books. 

On 
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On the Teſts of old, in Italy, on Religion. 


TraLx, from fo early as the fourteenth 
century, had produced more than one ex- 
ample of this licentiouſneſs. Look only in 
Boccace, for the confeſſion of Ser Ciappel- 
letto at the point of death. His confeſſor in- 
terrogating him, deſires to know whether 
he ever fell into the ſin of pride. Ah 
my good Father,” ſays the raſcal, *I am 
* ſadly afraid of being damned for a ſmall 
emotion of vanity in myſelf, upon reflexi- 
© on that I have preſerved my chaſtity my 
* whole life long. Was you very glutton- 
ous? © Alas! yes, my good father, for be- 
© ſides the appointed faſt- days, I have always 
* lived on bread and water for three days, 
© in the week; but then I ſometimes eat my 
+ bread with ſo much greedineſs and ſen- 
ſuality, that my gluttony has, doubtleſs, 
* offended God. — As to avarice, my ſon, 
how did you ſtand ?— Alas! my good fa- 
ther, I am but too guilty of the fin of a- 
« varice, in my having ſometimes traded a 
little 
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little that 1 might give my profits to the 
poor. Was you ever overtaken with 
choler . Oh! ſo much, that when l ſaw 
© the divine ſervice neglected, and ſinners 
© not obſerve the commandments of the 
© Lord, bleſs me! what a paſſion 1 uſed to 
* bein” 

Ser Ciapelletto goes on to accuſe him- 
ſelf of having had his room ſwept one Suns 
day. The confeſſor comforts him, and aſ- 
ſures him, that God will forgive him: the 
penitent melts into tears, and ſays, he is 
ſure that God will never forgive him: that 
he remembers, when he was two years of 
age, that he bad been froward to his mo- 
ther; which was an irremiſfible crime.“ My 
„ poor mother,” ſaid he, who bore me nine 
* months in her womb, by night and by 
% day, and who, when I was little, carried 
© me in her arms. No! God will never for- 
“ give me for having been ſuch a nnr 
* child!“ 

In ſhort, his confeſſion 150 been pub - 
liſhed, this Ciapelletto was fainted, who 


was one of —_——_— rogues of his times, 
The 
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The Canon Luigi Pulci is much more 
licentious in his poem of Morgante: He 
begins it with turning into ridicule the 
firſt verſes of the Goſpel of St. John. 


In principio era il Verbo appreſſo a Dio 
Ed era Iddio il Verbo, e el Verbo lui, 
* Queſto era il principio al parer mio, &c.” 


And yet after all, I am not very clear 
whether it was quite naturally, or from im- 
piety, that Pulci, having put the Goſpel at 
the head of his poem, ends it with the 
Salve Regina: But whether puerility, or 
whether licentiouſneſs, this freedom would 
not be ſuffered now-a-days ; and ſtill more 
would the anſwer of Morgante to Mar- 
gutte be condemned. This Morgante aſks 
Margutte whether he is a Chriſtian or a 
Mahometan ? 


E ſe gli crede in Chriſto in Maometto, 
* Reſpoſe allor Margutte, per dir tel toſto 
lo non credo pid al nero che al azurro; 


Ma nel Cappone o leflo o voglia arroſto. 
| Me. Ma 
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Ma ſopra tutto nel bon vino ho fede. 

Or queſto ſon'tre virtu Cardinali ! 

La gola, &l1 dado, el culo, come io tho 
detto. 


It is indeed very ſtrange, that almoſt all 
the Italian writers of the 14th, i5th, and 
16th centuries, have very little reſpected 
that religon of which their country is the 
center. The more they ſaw from ſo near 
the auguſt eeremonies of this worſhip, and 
the High Prieſts of it, the more they aban- 


doned themſelves to a licentiouſneſs which 
the Court of Rome ſeemed to authorize by 


its example. There might be applied to 
them theſe verſes of the Paſtor jido. 


« Il longo converſar genera no1a, 
E la noia il faſtidio, Podio al fine,” 


Wo does not know the liberties taken 
by Macbiavel, Arioſto, Aretine, the Arch- 
biſhop of Benevento, John Della Caſa, 


Pomponatius, Cardan, and many other 
men 
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men of letters? The Popes took no notice 
of them, and provided they had cuſtomers 


for their indulgences, and the government 


was ſpared, they might ſay any thing. 
The Italians in this reſembled the ancient 
Romans, who, with impunity, laughed at 


- their gods, but who never diſturbed the 


eſtabliſhed worſhip. 

Giordano Bruno indeed was one excep- 
tion; he had braved the inquiſitor at Ve- 
nice, and having made an implacable enemy 
of a man ſo powerful and ſo dangerous, 
he was proſecuted for his book Della beſtia 
trionſante, and burnt; a puniſhment in- 
vented among Chriſtians againſt heretics, 
The author adinits no law but the Patri- 
archal law, the law of nature: the bok 
was compoſed and written in Sir Philip 
Sidney's houſe at London, who was one of 
the greateſt men of England, and a favou- 
rite of Queen Elizabeth. | 

Among the incredulous, there are com- 


- monly ranked all the princes and politici- 


ans of Italy, of the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
centuries. It is pretended, that if Sextus” 
B 2 the 
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the IVth had had any religion, he would 
not have dipped into the conſpiracy of 'the 
Pazzi, for which they hung the Archbi- 
ſhop of Florence, 'in his pontifical robes, 
out of one of the windows of the Town- 
hall. The aſſaſſins, who executed their 
parricide in the very moment that the 


Prieſt was holding up the conſecrated wa- 


ter to the people, could not, it was juſtly 
obſerved, believe in the Goſpel. It appears 
impoſſible that there ſhould have been any 
the leaſt ipſtinct of religion in the heart of 


an Alexander the VIth, who cauſed all the 


Princes, whom he was ſirippivg of their 
countries, to periſh by the ſtiletto, by the 
Tope, or by poiſon, and who granted to 
them indulgences, in articulo -mortis,” 
that is to ſay, in the moment of their laſt 
- ſighs. | | 
There is no end of theſe horrid exam- 
ples. Alas! my Prince, what do they 


prove? That the curb of a pure religion, 


diſengaged and cleared from all the ſuper- 
ſtition which difhonour and render it in- 
credible, was abſolutely neceſſary to thoſe 

| great 


** 


— — — . 
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great criminals. If religion had been more 
purified, there would have been leſs incre- 
dulity, and fewer crimes. Whoever firm- 
ly believes in a God, recompenſer of vir- 
tue, and avenger of guilt, will tremble on 
the point of aflaſſinating the innocent; the 
dagger will drop out of his hands. But the I- 
talians, knowing nothing of Chriſtianity, 
from ridiculous legends, from the follies 


and frauds of the Monks, imagined there 


was no religion, becauſe their religion, ſo 
diſhonoured, appeared tothemabſurd. From 
Savanarola's being a falſe Prophet, they in- 
ferred that there was no God; which is 
but a bad argument. The execrable poli- 
tics of thoſe times made them commit a- 
thouſand crimes, and their not leſs horrid 
philoſophy ſtifled their remorſe ; they wiſh- 
ed to annihilate the God that was to pus»: 
niſh them. | 


On VANINI. 


May it pleaſe your Highneſs, , |. 
IN anſwer to your queſtions, as to the 
hiſtory of Vanini, I cannot do better 
than tranſcribe here what is ſaid of him, in 
the ſixth edition of a little work com poſed 
by a ſociety of men of letters, and with- 
.out reaſon attributed to a man of note. 

(P. 41.) 

Let us paſs over the whole ſpace of 
© time between the Roman republic and us. 
„The Romans, much more wiſe than the 
© Greeks, never perſecuted any philoſopher 
for his opinions. It was not ſo with the 


© Barbarian nations who ſucceeded to the 
* Roman empire. From the time that 


the Emperor Frederic II. had quarrels 


with 


1. 
_ 
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© with the Pope, he was accuſed of being 
© an atheiſt, and of being the author of the 


book of The three Impoſtors, in conjunc- 


© tion with his Chancellor De Viners. 
* Does that great man, our Chancellor 


de L'Hopital, declare againſt perſecu- 


tions? He was immediately acculed of a- 
* theiſm*, © Homo doctus ſed verus Atheos.“ 
A Jeſuit, as much beneath. Ari ſtophanes 
© as Ariſtophanes is beneath Homer; 2 
* wretch whoſe name is become ridiculous 


even among the Romiſh fanaticks them- 
ſelves, the Jeſuit Garaſle, in a word, finds 


* atheiſts. every where, for ſo he calls all 
© thoſe againſt whom he lets looſe his rage 


of invective. He calls Theodore Beza 


© an atheiſt : It is he who has induced 
* the public to error with regard to Vani- 


4 |» 


* The unhappy end of Vanini does not 
© move us to 11dignation and-pity, like that 
© of Socrates, becauſe Vanini was but a 


foreign pedant, without merit. Hows- 


B 4 ever, 


* Commentarium Rerum Gallicaru m, lib, 28. 
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32 
* ever, Vanini was certainly no atheiſt, as 
has been pretended. He was preciſely 
* the contrary. } 


© He was 3 poor Neapolitan prick, by 
© trade a preacher and a divine; a fierce diſ- 


putant on the quiddi ties and univerſalities; 
et utrum chimæta bombinans in vacuo poſ- 
* ſet comedere ſecundas intentiones. But 
as for any thing farther, he had not a 
* vein in him that tended to atheiſm. His 
notion of God is of the moſt orthodox 
theology, and the moſt approved 
God is his own principle and end; pa- 
cc rent of the one and of the other; with- 
© Out need of either; eternal without ex- 
e jſting in time: For him there is neither 
© paſtnor future; he is every where, and out 
ce of every thing; governing every thing; 
* having created every thing: immutable, 
« infinite, without parts; his will is his. 
% power, &c. 

Vanini valued himſelf on renewing 

that pure ſentiment of Plato, embraced: 
* by Averroes, that God had created a 
chain of beings from the leaſt to the 
* greateſt, 
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6 greateſt, of which the laſt link was con- 
& nected to his eternal throne: An idea, in 
truth, more ſublime than true, but which 
6 ig as far from atheiſm,. as exiſtence from 
nonentity. 

© He travelled to get bread, and to diſ- 
pute; but, unhappily, diſpute is the road 
quite oppoſite to that which leads to for- 
tune: they that take it are ſure to make 
ſo many irreconcileable enemies, as they 
© find learned men or pedants againſt whom 
they enter into argument, Ihere was no 
other ſource of Vanini's misfortune: his 
© warmth, groſſneſs of manners in diſput- 
© ing, brought upon him the hatred of cer. 
6tain divines; and having had a quarrel 
&-with one Francon, or Franconi, this Fran- 
© con, the friend of Vanini's enemies, did 
not fail of accuſing him of being an athe- 
6ſt that taught atheiſm, 

This Francon, or Franconi, with the 
help of ſome . witneſs, had the barbarity, . 
at a confrontment, to maintain his charge. 
Vanini, under trial, being interrogated 
*-what.he thought of the exiſtence of God, 

B 5 anſwered, 
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* anſwered, that he adored, as the church 
did, a God in three perſons. Having ta- 
* ken up a ſtraw, this ſtraw, ſays he, is e- 
nough to prove that there is a Creator. 
© Upon which he pronounced a remarkably 
* ſenſible diſcourſe on vegetation, on moti- 
on, and on the neceſlity of a Supreme Be- 
ing, without whom there could be no mo- 
* tion or vegetation. 

The Preſident Grammont, who was 
© then at Tholouſe, relates this diſcourſe in 
* that. hiſtory of France of his, which is in 
* theſe days ſo perfectly forgotten: At the 
* ſame time this Grammont, from an un- 
* conceivable prejudice, pretends, that 
% Vanini ſaid all this out of vanity, or out 
< of fear, rather than from any inward per- 
e ſuaſion,” 

But on what can this raſh and atroci- 
* ous judgment of the Preſident Grammont 
be founded? On the face of Vanini's 
* anſwer it 1s evident that he ought to have 
© been acquitted of the accuſation of athe- 
* iſm. But how came it that he was not? 
this unfortunate prieſt dabbled alſo in phy- 

N 
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© fic: there was found in his apartment a 
© live toad, which he kept in a veſſel full 
© of water. They did not fail, on this, to 
* accuſe him of witchcraft; it was averred 
that this toad was the God he worthip- 
* ped; they gave an impious ſenſe to ſeve- 
ral paſſages of his books, than which no- 
thing is more eaſy nor more common, by 
taking the objections for the anſwers, by 
© a malignant conſtruction of ſome ambigu- 
* ous phraſe, or by poiſoning an innocent 
© expreſſion, In ſhort the faction that was 
oppreſfing him, extorted from the judges 
* a ſentence that condemned this unfortu- 

* nate man to death. 
_ © To juſtify this death, there was a ne- 
* ceſlity of accuſing this unhappy creature 
© of whatever could be thought the moſt 
© horrid, The Minim (minimus, indeed,) 
+ Merſenne has puſhed the madneſs of ca- 
© Jumny of ſuch a degree, that he was not 
* aſhamed of ſaying in print, that Vanini 
© had left Naples in company with twelve 
of his apoſtles, to go and convert the 
world to atheiſm. What a wretched piti- 
B 6 « ful 
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ful charge is this! how could ſuch a poor 


© man 2s he was, have a dozen of men at 
© his wages? How could he have perſuad- 
ed twelve Neapolitans to travel at a great 
© expence to ſpread every where this de- 
© teſtable and ſhocking doctrine, at the ha- 
* zard of their lives? Would a king have 
power enough to hire twelve preachers 
of atheiſm? No one before the Father 


* Merſenne had advanced ſo enormous an 


* abſurdity. But after him it has been 
© repeated: It has infected journals and 
* hiſtorical dictionaries; and the world, 
* who loves any thing extraordinary, 
© has, without examination, believed this 
fable. 

Bayle himſelf, in his Penſees diverſes, 


ſpeaks of Vanini as of an atheiſt: He 


makes uſe of his name for an example to 
ſupport his paradox that a ſociety of Athe- 
e jiſts my ſublilt;? he aſſures us that Vanini 
was a man very regular in his morals, and 
* that he was the martyr of his philoſophi - 
cal opinion; on both which points he is 
* equally miſtaken, The prieſt Vanini ac- 
© quaints 


ot? 1 
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„ quaints us in his Dialogues, compoſed in 
6- jmitation of Eraſmus, that he had a miſ- 
© treſs whoſe name was Iſabella. He wrote 


with the ſame freedom that he lived; but 


© he was no Atheiſt. 

* Acentury after his death, the learned 
© La Croze, and a writer who took the name 
© of Philalethes, undertook to juſtify him; 
© but as none concern themſelves about the 


© memory of an unfortunate Neapolitan, a 
very bad author, there are few. that read 


© thoſe Apologies for him. 

I ſhall add to theſe very ſenſible reflexi- 
ons, that in 1717 there was printed at Lone 
don a Life of Vanini. It was dedicated 
to Lord North and Gray, and written by 
bis Chaplain, a French Refugee. To give 
you an idea of this author of that Life, it 
is enough to tell you, that he lays, in it, a 
ſtreſs on the teilimony of the Jeſuit Garaſſe, 


the moſt abſurd, and the molt inſolent ca- 


lumniator; and at the ſame time the moſt 
rididulous writer that ever was among the 
Jeſuits. Here follow the words of Giraffe 
quoted by the Chaplain, and which, ia fact, 

are 
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are to be found in the Curicus Doctrine of 
the Jeſuit, p. 144. 

As to Lucilio Vanini, he was Neapo- 
6 litan, a fellow of no account, who had 
© been a vagabond about Italy, to ſpunge a 
© livelihood, and ſtrolled through a good 
part of France, in quality ofa pedant. This 
© wicked raſcal being come to Gaſcony in 
1617, propoſed to ſow his tares to ad- 
* vantage, and to make a rich harveſt of 
© impiety, imagining that he had found 
© there minds ſuſceptible of his tenets. 
© He uſed to inſinuate himſelf among the 


© nobility, and make as free with their tables, 


© as if he had been a retainer of theirs, 
and familiarized of old with the humour 
of the country; but he met with under- 
© ſtandings more ſtrong, and more reſo- 
© lute in the defence of truth than he had 
© imagined,” 

What can your Highneſs, after this, 
think of a life written upon ſuch materi- 
als? But what will ſurprize you moſt is, 
that when this unfortunate Vanini was 
condemned, there was not one of the books 


produced 


— \ 
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produced to him, in which it has been ima- 
gined that the Atheiſm was contained for 
which he was condemned. All the books 
of this diſaſtrous Neapolitan were books of 
Divinity and Philoſophy, printed with pri- 
vilege and approbation of the Doctors of 
the Faculty at Paris. His Dialogues, which 
are at this day made a hindle of blame, 
and which can hardly be condemned for a- 
ny thing but being dull and tireſume, were 
honoured with the greateſt encomiums in 
French, in Latin, and even in Greek, A- 
mong theſe clogiums there is the remarka- 
ble one of a famous Doctor of Divinity at 
Paris. 


* Vaninus, vir mente potens ſophizque 
magiſter 

Maximus, Itahez decus & nova gloria gen- 
4 Ki. ä 


Theſe two verſes were afterwards imi- 
tͤted in French. 


Honneur 
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Honneur de l' Italie, emule de Ia: 
s Grece, 
Vanini fait connoitre. & cherir ſa (a+ 
6-geſle,? 


But all theſe elogiums have been for- 
gotten, and nothing remembered but that 
he was burnt alive. It muſt be owned, 
that ſometimes people are burot on rather _Þ 
flight occafions. Witneſs John Huſs, Je- | 
rom de Prague, the Counſellor Anne Du» 
bourg, Serverus, Antony, Urban Grandier, 
the Marſhalleſs d' Ancre, Morin, and John 

Calas; witneſs that innumer able liſt of 
unfortunates whom almoſt all the ſects of 
Chriſtians have, in their turns, cauſed to 

periſh by fire, a horror unknown to the 
Perſians, to the Turks, to the Tartars, to- 

the Indians, to the Chineſe, to the Roman 
Republic, and to all the people of antiqui-- 9 
ty, and which will make our poſterity bluſh. | 
for their deſcending from ſuch execrable 


anceſtors.. 
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On the Engliſh Authors who have had the 


misfortune to write againſt the Chriſtian 
Religion, 


OUR Highneſs puts the queſtion 
to me who are thoſe that have 
had the boldneſs to declare not only againſt 
the Church of Rome, but againſt Chriſti- 
anity itſelf ? the number is prodigious, e- 
ſpecially in England. One of the firſt is. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, who died in 
1648, and is known by his treatiſes on the 
Religion of the Laity, and on that of the 
Heathens, | | 
Hobbes acknowledged no other religion; 
but that to which the government gave 
its ſanction. He was not for having two 
maſters, The Magiſtrate is the true Pope.. 
This doctrine alarmed: and provoked the 
whole clergy.. They raiſed a loud cry a+ 
| gainſt 


rn ee 
gainſt the ſcandal, the novelty of it. As 
to ſcandal, or rather the occaſion of ſcan- 
dal, they might be right; but as to novel- 
ty of it, there was none; for in England 
the King had been for a long while the 
head iu the Church; the Empreſs of Ruſſia 
is the ſame in a country of more extenſive 
territory than the Roman empire, The. 
Senate of the Republic of Venice was of 
old the chief of the religion, and every 
Roman Emperor was the High Prieſt of it, 
the Pontifex maximus. 

Lord Shafteſbury ſurpafſes by much 
Lord Herbert and Hobbes, for boldneſs 
and for ſtile. * His contempt. for the 
Chriſtian religion breaks forth too glar- 
ingly. 

Woolaſton's Religion of Nature is writ- 
ten with much more decency of mode- 
ration; but not having the ſame charms 
of ſtile as Lord Shafteſbury, his book 
bas hardly been read. by any but Pour 
phers.. 
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On ToLAN D. 


Tol ANp has aimed much more violent 
blows againſt Chriſtianity: He had a 
haughty independent ſpirit; born to nar- 


row circumſtances, he might have made 


his fortune, if he had been more moderate. 
Perſecution exaſperated him, and he wrote 
againſt Chriſtianity, at once out of hatred 
and of revenge. 

In his firſt book, entitled Chriſtianity not 
myſterious, he had himſelf written rather my- 


ſteriouſly, and his boldneſs had at leaſt 


worn a veil, He was blamed, proſecuted 


in Ireland, and the veil was ſoon torn. His 


Jewiſh Origins, his Nazarenes, his Panthe- 
iſticon, were ſo many open aſſaults of his 
on Chriſtianity, But what is ſurprizing, 
having been oppreſſed in Ireland for the 


moſt circumſpect of his works, he was nat 


ſo much as moleſted in England for the- 
moſt bold of them. 
- He was acculed of having ended his Pan- 


1 con with this blaſphemous prayer, 


which 
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which is, in fact, to be found in ſome edi- 
tions. Omaipotens et ſempiterne Bac- 
che, qui hominum corda donis tuis re- 
© creas, concede propitius ut qui heſter- 
© nis poculis ægroti facti ſunt, hodier- 
nis curentur, per pocula poculorum. 
* Amend.” | 
But as this profanation was a parody. 
of a prayer of the Church of Rome, the 
Engliſh were not ſhocked at it. There is. 
more; it ſtands demonſtrated that this pro- 
fane prayer is not Toland's: It had been 
compoſed two hundred years before his. 
time by a ſociety of Topers. It is to be. 
found in the allegorical Lent, printed in- 
1563. hat crazy J:ſuit Garafſe ſpeaks: 
of it in his Curious Doctrine, book. the ſe-- 
cond, p. 201. 
loland died with great courage in 1721. 
His laſt words were, © I am going to ſleep.” 
There are ſome verſes. extant in honour to- 
his memory, which were certainly not made. 
by an Engliſh Divine.. 


* 
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Of Lock E. 


WRoNGFULLY it is, that the great Phi» 
loſopher Locke has been reckoned among 
the enemes to the Chriſtian religion. It 
is true, indeed, that his writings on Ra- 
tional Chriſtianity differ rather in ſome 

places from the common belief; but the 
religion of thole Primitives, called Qua- 
kers, which makes ſo capital a figure in 
Pennſylvania, is ſtill more wide of Chrifti- 
anityz and yet they are reputed Chriſti- 
ans. £ 

It has been Jaid to his charge, that he 
did not believe in the immortality of the 
ſoul, becauſe he was perſuided that God, 
the abſolute maſter of every thing, could 
(if he pleaſed) give ſentiment and thought 
to matter. Voltaire has well avenged him' 
of this reproach. He has proved that God 
can preſerve to all eternity, that atom, that 
monad which he will have deigned to fa- 
vour with the gift of thought. This was 
the. opinion of the celebrated and holy 
Att Prrieſt 
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Prieſt Gaſſendi, that pious defender of all 
that was contained of good in the doctrine 
of Epicurus. See his famous letter of Deſ- 
cartes. 

Whence comes this notion to you? If 
© it proceeds from the body, you muſt ne- 
© cellarily not exiſt without extenſion. 
© Teach us otherwiſe how it can ſo be, that 
© the ſpecies or idea of the body which is 
* extended, can be received in you, that is 
to ſay, in a ſubſtance non- extended 
It is true, that you know you think, but 
* you do not know what ſubſtance you 
* are, you who do think, though the o- 
© peration of the thought be known to 
you. The principal of your eſſence is 
© hidden from you, and you do not know 
© what is the nature of that ſubſtance, of 
* which one of the operations 1s, to think, 
CMC: 

Locke died in peace of mind, ſaying to 
Mrs. Maſham, and the friends who were 
round him, Life is mere vanity.” 
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Of Biſhap TarLoR, and TIX DAL. 


IT is perhaps with equal injuſtice, that 
Taylor, Biſhop of Downe and Connor, has 
been ranked among the infidels, on the ac- 
count of his book, entitled Ductor Dubi- 
tantium. But as to the Doctor Tindal, Au- 
- thor of © Chriſtianity as ancient as the 
World,“ he was certainly the moſt intre- 
pid maintainer of the Religion of nature, 
as well as of the Royal Houſe of Hanover. 
He was one of the moſt learned men of 
England in hiſtory. He was honoured with 
a penſion for life of two hundred pounds. 
ſterling. As he had no taſte for Pope's 
works, whom he ablolutely would have to 
be without genius, and without imagina- 
tion, allowing bim merely the talent of 
verfifying, and of working up the wit of 
others, Pope, in return, was his implaca- 
ble enemy. Beſides, Tindal was a red- 
hot Whig ; Pope, a Jacobite. It is not a- 
ſtoniſhing, chat Pope ſhould have a ſtroke 
at him in his Dunciad; a work imitated 


from 
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from Dryden, and too full of low ex- 
preſſions and thoughts, and of dilguſting 
images. | 


Of CoLLINSs. 


AnTony Col LIxs was one of the moſt 
terrible enemies of the Chriſtian religion: 
He was Receiver General of the county 
of Eſſex, a good Metaphyſician, and a man 
of great learning. It is to be lamented that 
he made no uſe of his profound dialectical 
talent, but againſt Chriſtianity, Doctor 
Clarke, a celebrated Socinian, author of 
a very good book, in which he demonſtrates 
| the exiſtence of God, could never ſatisfac- 
torily anſwer Collins's works; and was re- 
duced ſo low as to invectives. | 

Collins's Philoſophical Reſearches on the 
Liberty of Man; on the Foundations of 
Religion; on Literal Prophecies; on Free 
Thinking; have unhappily remained vic» 
torious works. 


7 


On 
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On Wols TON. 


The famous Wolſton too, Maſter of Arts 
at Cambridge, diſtinguiſhed himſelf, about 
the year 1726, by his Diſcourſes againſt the 
miracles of Jeſus Chriſt; and ſo openly 
hoiſted the flag of defiance, that he had his 
work fold at his own houſe in London. 
There were three ſucceſſive editions of it, 
of ten thouſand copies each. 

No one ever before had gone ſuch 
lengths of raſhneſs and ſcandal. He conſi- 
ders the miracles and reſurrection of our 
Saviour, as no better than childiſh, abſurd 
ſtories. He ſays, that when Jeſus Chriſt 
changed water into wine, for gueſts who 
were already drunk, it was that he proba» 
bly made punch. God carried away by 
the Devil to the pinnacle of the temple, 
and to the ſummit of a mountain, whence 
were to be ſeen all the kingdoms of the 
earth, appears to him a ſhocking blaſphemy. 
The Devil ſent into a herd of two thouſand 


ſwine, the ſig · tree dried up for not bearing 


1 C | gs, 
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figs, at the time that it was not the ſeaſon 
of figs, the transfiguration of Jeſus, the 
white raiment, his converſation with Mo- 
ſes and Elias; in fhort, his whole ſacred 
hiſtory, is turned into traveſty, and made 
a ridiculous romance. Wolſton does not 
ſpare for uſing the moſt injurious and con- 
ten ptuous expreſſions, He often calls our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, © a Fellow, a Wanderer, 
ea a begging Friar. 
| He ſolves all this, however, under fa- 
vour of a myſtical ſenſe, ſaying, that theſe 
miracles are pious allegories. All good 
Chriſtians do not the leſs hold his works in 
deteſtation. | 

One day, that a woman, heated with de- 
vout zeal, met him in the ſtreet, ſhe ſpit in 
his face; he wiped it off very coolly, and 
ſaid, © It is thus that the Jews treated your 
God.“ He died in peace of mind, ſaying, 
a m a paſs to which every man muſt 
come. 

You will find in the portable Dictionary 
of the Abbot Avocat, and in a new porta- 
ble Dictionary, where the ſame errors are 

copied, 


* 
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i Copied, that Wolſton died in priſon, in 


1733. Nothing can be falſer; ſeveral of 
my friends ſaw him fince his proſecution, 
in his own houſe, where he died at liber- 


ty. 


Of BOLINGBROKE. 


Loxp BoLinG8RoKs never fails of telling 
| you, in his philoſophical works, that Athe- 
iſts are much leſs dangerous than Divines 
in which poſition he argued like a Miniſter 
of State, who knew how much blood reli- 
gious diſſenſions and quarrels had colt Eng- 
land: but he ought to have confined him- 
ſelf to the condemning the body of Divines, 
and not the Chriſtian religion, from which 
every true Stateſman may draw the great- 
eſt advantages, by bringing it back to its 
bounds, if it has gone beyond them. 
Since the death of Lord Bolingbroke, there 
have been publiſhed ſome works of his ſtill 
more violent than his philoſophical collec- 
tion ; he diſplays in them a fatal eloquence. 
No one had ever written any thing ſtronger; 
C 2 one 
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one may plainly ſee by them, that he held - 
the Chriſtian religion in horror. It is a pity - 
that ſo ſublime a genius was for tearing up 
by the root a tree he might have made ve- 
ry uſetul, by pruning its branches, and clear- 
ing it of the moſs with which it was over- 
grown. 

Religion may be purified. This great 
*work was begun two hundred and fifty 
years ago: but men can only bear light to 
come in upon them by degrees. Who could, 
at that time, have foreſeen that men would, 
one day, arrive at analyfing the rays of the 
ſun, at electriſying the thunder, and at diſ- 
covering the law of univerſal gravitatian, 
that law which preſides over the univerſe ? 
It is time, according to Bolingbroke, that 
Theology ſhould be baniſhed as well as ju- 
diciary Aſtrology, Witchcraft, demoniac poſ- 
ſeſſion, the divinatory Wand, the univerſal 
Panacea, and the Jeſuits. Theology has 
never been of any uſe, but to overturn the 
laws, to corrupt the heart: it is only The- 
_ ology that makes Atheiſts: for the great 
number of Divines who have juſt ſenſe e- 


nough- 
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nough to ſee the ridicule of this chimeri- 
cal ſcience, have not, however, judgment 
enough, to ſubſtitute to it, a ſound Philoſo- 
phy. Theology, ſay they, is, according to 
the ſignification of the word, the knowledge 
of God ; but as ſome vile dabblers, who 
have profaned this ſcience, have given 
the moſt abſurd ideas of God, they theace 
conclude, that the Deity is a chimera, be- 
cauſe Theology is chimerical. This is pre- 


. Ciſely as if we ſhould ſay, that bark was not 


to be taken for a fever, nor temperance uſed 
in a plethora, nor blood let in an apoplexy, 
becauſe there have been bad Phyficians : 


This is to deny a knowledge of the moti- 
ons of the ſtars, becauſe there have been 
Aſtrologers: it is like denying the evident 


effects of Chemiſtry, becauſe fome Quack - 
chemiſts have pretended to make gold. 

The people of the world, ſtill more ig- 
norant than ' theſe little Theologers, ſay, 
behold theſe Batchelors of Divinity and 
Licentiates, who do not believe there is a 
God, and why ſhould we? Such are the 
fatal conſequences of the ſpirit of Theolo- 
" GC 3 By 
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gy. A falſe ſcience makes Atheiſts, a true 
ſcience proſtrates men before the Deity, and 
makes thoſe righteons and wiſe, whom a 
miſuſe of Theology had made unjuſt and 
ſenſeleſs. | 


Of ThoMas CHUBB 


TroMas Cavs was a Philoſopher form» 
ed by nature, The ſubtilty of his genius, 
of which he did not make the beſt uſe, 
made him embrace, not only the party of 
the Socinians, who looked upon Jeſus 
: Chriſt, as having been nothing more than 
a man, but alſo that of the rigid Deiſts, who 
acknowledge only one God, and reject all 
myſtery. His errors are methodical : He 
wiſhed to bring all men to unite in one Re- 
ligion, which he thought the moſt pure, as 
being the moſt ſimple. The word Chriſ- 
tianity is to be found in every page of his 
works, but the thing itſelf no where in 
them. He has the aſſurance to think, that 
Jeſus. Chriſt was of the religion of Thomas 

Chubb; but Thomas Chubb was not of 
15 the 
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the religion of Jeſus Chriſt. A perpetual 
perverſion of words conſtitutes the founda- 
tion of his perſuaſion, Jeſus Chriſt has 
faid, Love God, and your neigtbour : 
Therem is the whole law; therein conſiſts 
all humanity, Chubb ſticks to theſe 
words, and keeps clear of all the reſt, Our 
Saviour appears to him a Philoſopher, like 
Socrates, who, like him, was put to death 
for having combated the ſuperſtitions and: 
the prieſts of his country, He writes, how- 
ever, with temper, and conſtantly ſhrowds 
himſelf under a veil. The obſcurities in 
which he wraps himſelf up, have procu- 
red him mote of reputation, than of rea - 
ders. | 
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SS 


rann 
On SWI r. 
May it pleaſe your Highneſs, 


I Have not, it is true, as yet entered on 

the article of Swift; he does deſerve 
one a- part; he is the only Engliſh Writer, 
of this kind, that had humour. lt is very 
ſurpriſing that the two perſons, who are the 
moſt reproachable for having dared to turn 


the Chriſtian Religion into ridicule, ſhould 


both of them, have been Prieſts, having 


charge of ſouls. Rabelais was Curate of 


Meudon, and Swift was Dean of the Cathe- 
dral of Dublin : Both of them broke more 

jeſts on Chriſtiavity, than what Moliere was 
ſo laviſh of on Phyſic; and both of them 
lived and died in peace, while ſo many o- 
| 5 
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thers were perſecuted, even to death, for 
ome equivocal words; 


© But oft, where one ſhall ſink, there 
© {wims a brother, 
© And one ſhall periſh by what ſaves ano- 
ther*, 


Swift's Tale of a Tub is an imitation of 
the three rings. The Fable of the three 
rings is a very antient one; of the time of 
the Croſioades. It is of. an old man, who 
dying leaves a ring to each of his three 
children; theſe go to loggerheads a- 
bout which ſhall have the moſt beautiful 
of them ; after long debates, they at length 
diſcover, that the three rings were all per- 
fealy alike, The good old man is 
Theiſm, the three children are, the Jew- 
. Iſh Religion, the Chriſtian, and the Maho- 

metan. as 

The author forgot the religions of the 
Magi, and of the Bramins, not to mention 
many others; but he was an Arabian, who 
knew no more than theſe three ſects. This 

0s Fable 
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Fable leads to that indifference which was 
ſo much reproached to the emperor Fre- 
deric the Second, and to his Chancellor, De 
Vineis, who were accuſed of having jointly 


compoſed the book De Tribus Impeſtoribus, 


which, as you well know, never exiſt- 
ed *. | 

The Tale of the three rings is to be 
found in ſome collections: Dean Swift has 
ſubſtituted to them three Coats; the in- 
troduction to this impious raillery is wor- 
thy of the work; it is a print, in which 


are repreſented three ways of ſpeaking in 


public; the firſt is the theatre of harlequin 
and merry- andrew; the ſecond is a preach- 
er, whoſe pulpit is the half of a tub; the 
third is a ladder, from the top of which a 
man, 


* An Editor of the French Original is ſurpriſed 
that the Author ſhould deny-the 1 cn of the book 
of The Three Impoſters, it being, as he ſays, notorious, 
that it was printed thirty years ago, and ſince reprigt- 
ed. May be ſo, but was not the Editor of theſe Three 
Impoſtors himſelf an Impoltor on the Public? 
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man, who is going to be hanged, —— 


the people. 


A Preacher between a e | 
and a man at the gallows, make no very 


good figure. The body of the book is an 
allegorical hiſtory of the three principal 


ſets which divided the greateſt. part of 
Southern Europe, the Romich; the Luther- 


an, and the Calviniſt; for he ſays nothing 


of the Greek Church, which poſſeſſes ſix 


times the territory of the three others; 


and leaves quite out of the queſtion Maho- 


metaniſm, which is ſtill more extended than 


the Greek Church. 
The three brothers to whom the yood 


old man, their father, has bequeathed three 
plain coats, and all of the ſame colour, are 
Peter, Martin, and John; that. is to ſay, 
the Pope, Luther and Calvin. The author 
makes his three heroes commit more fol- 
lies than 
Quixot, and Arioſſo to his Orlando Furio. 
ſo; but the Lord Peter is the worſt uſed 


Yervantes aſcribes to his Don 


by him of the three brothers. This book. 
is wretchedly tranſlated into French; it was 
C 6 N not 
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not indeed well poſſible to do juſtice 
to the humour with which it is ſeaſon- 
ed; this humour turns chiefly on the 
quarrels between the Eſtabliſhed Church 
of England, and the Preſbyterian, on cuſ- 
toms, on incidents unknown in France, 
and often on a certain play upon words 
particular to the Engliſh language, For 
example, the word which ſignifies in 
French the Pope's Bull, fignifies in 
Engliſh, both that and the animal called 
a Bull. Such words are a ſource of 
ambiguities, and pleaſantry, ently lot 
upon a French reader. 

Swift was much leſs EG tha 
Rabelais, but his wit 1s more. pointed, 
more delicate; he is the Rabelais of 
high life. The Lords Oxford and Bo- 
lingbroke procured the beſt benefice in 
Ireland, next to the Archbiſhoprick of 
Dublin, for a man who had ſouſed the 
Chriſtian religion all over with ridioule ; 
and Abadie, who had written in favour 
of that very religion, a book which had 
met with the higheſt encomiums, could 
$03 g ä get 
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| get only a paltry little benefice in a coun- 
try village. But it is to be obſerved, 
that they both died ia a ſtate of inſa- 
nity. ' | | 
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On the GERMANS 
May it pleaſe your Hig hneſs, 


OUR Germany, too, has not been 
without its great Neblemen and. 


Philoſophers, accuſed. of irreligion. Your 
celebrated Cornelius Agrippa was looked 
upon not only as a Conjurer, but as an In- 
fidel. Yet this is contradictory; for a 
Conjurer believes in God, ſince he dares: 
intermix the name of God with all his con- 
jurations: He believes alſo in the Devil, 
fiace he ſells him to the Devil. Loaded, 
like Apuleius, with theſe two calumnies, 
Agrippa was well off that he was only 
in priſon for it, and that he only di- 
ed in an hoſpital. It was he who the firſt 
| broached, that the forbidden fruit of which 
Adam and Eve ate, was carnal copulation, 
to 
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to: which they had abandoned themſelves, 
before their having received from God the 
nuptial benediction. It was alſo he, that, 
after having cultivated the ſciences, was 
the firſt to write againſt them. He de- 
cried the milk with which he had been 
nurſed, and which he had very ill digeſted. 
He died in 1535, in the hofpital of. Gre- 
noble. g 

I know nothing of your famous Dr. 
Fauſtus,. but by the comedy of which he is 
the hero, or protagoniſt, and which is act- 
ed in all the provinces of the empire. Your 
Dr. Fauſtus, appears there in a conſtant and 
regular commerce with the Devil: He 
writes letters to him, which are carried in 
the air by means of a ſtring of packthread. 
He receives anſwers from bim. There 
are miracles in every act; and at the end 
of the piece, the Devil carries Fauſtus a- 
way. It is faid he was born in Swabia, 
and lived under Maximilian the Firſt, 1 
do not believe he made his fortune under 
2 any more than under his o- 
ther maſter. 


The og 


4 
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The celebrated Eraſmus was ſuſpected 
of irreligion equally by Papiſts and by 
Proteſtants, becauſe he laughed at the ex- 


ceſſes into which both of them fell. When 


two parties are in the wrong, he who- 
keeps neuter, and is conſequently in the 
right, is pecked at by both.. The ſtatue 
erected to his honour in the market-place of 
Rotterdam, his country, has revenged him 
of Luther and the Inquiſition. 

Melancthon (Black earth) was pretty 


much in the caſe of Eraſmus. It has been 
pretended that he changed no leſs than 
Fourteen times his opinion on the original 
Sin, and on Predeſtination. He was cal» 


led the Proteus of Germany, He could 
have been the Neptune of it, for bridling 


the fury of the winds. 


Jam ceclum terramque meo ſine numi- 
nne venti 

M Miſcere, & tantas audetis tollere moles ! 

VIII. 


He was moderate, wich the ſpirit of to- 
leration. 


29 
' 
i 


' 
' 
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leration. He paſſed for indifferent. Be- 
mg become a Proteſtant, he adviſed his mo- 
ther to continue a Roman Catholic. Thence 
it was judged that he was neither one nor 
the other. 

I ſhall omit, with your leave, the mul- 
titude of thoſe ſectaries who have been re- 
proached rather with embracing factions, 
than with adhering to opinions, and with 
believing rather in ambition and luſt of 
gain, than either in Luther or in the 
Pope. Nor ſhall I fay any thing of thoſe 


_ philoſophers accuſed of having had no 


other goſpel than the goſpel of Na- 
ture. is 4 

I come to your illuſtrious Leibnitz. Fon- 
tenclle, in pronounciag hu elogium at Pa- 
ris, in full academy, expreſſes himſelf as to 
his religion, in the following terms. He 
« js accuſed of having been only a great 


«© and rigid obſerver of the law of natu- 


6“ ral right:” his Paſtors gave him re- 
% primands upon it in public, and in 
vain.” 

Tou will hercafter ſoon, my Prince, ſee, 
ej that 
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that Fontenelle, who ſpoke thus, had him- 
ſelf been liable to not leſs. heavy imputati- 
ons. Her 4:19 if 
Wolff, the diſciple of Leibnitz, was ex- 
poſed to the greateſt danger : he taught 
mathematics in the univerſity of Hall, with- 
prodigious ſucceſs. The theological Pro- 
feſſor, Lange, who was Catching his death. 
of cold, in the freezing ſolitude of his 
fchool, while Wolff had five hundred hear- 
ers, took his revenge by informing againſt 
Wolff, for an Atheiſt. The late king of 
Pruffia, Frederic William, who underſtood. 
much better the exerciſe of his troops, 
than he did the diſputes of the learned, 
believed Lange too eaſily, and. gave Wolff 
his choice of quitting his territories in 
twenty four hours, or of being hanged: 
tze philoſopher inſtantly reſolved the pro- 
* blem, by withdrawing himſelf to Mar- 
pourg, where his ſcholars followed him, 
and where his reputation and fortune both 


increaſed. The town of Hall loſt. by his | 


retreat above four hundred thouſand Ho- 
2108 a. year, which the afluence of Wolff's 
diſciples. 
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diſciples had brought to it: the King's re- 
venues ſuffered by it; and the injuſtice 
done to the Philoſopher only recoiled on 
the Monarch. Your Highnefs knows with 
what equity and greatneſs of ſoul the ſuc- 
ceſſor of this prince repaired the errors into 
which his father had been drawn.. 

It is faid in a Dictionary , under the ar- 
ticle Wolßſ, that Charles Frederic, a Philoſo- 
pher with a crowned head, the friend of 
Wolff, raiſed bim to the dignity of Vice- 
Chancellor of the Univerſity of the Elector 
of Bavaria, and of Baron of the Empire. 
Ibe King, of whom this is ſaid in that arti- 
cle, is in fact a philoſopher, a man of litera- 
ture; a very great genius, as well as a great 
captain, on the throne, but he has no name 
of Charles; there is not in all his dominions. 
a Univerſity belonging to the Elector of Ba- 
varia; and it is the Emperor's prerogative 
alone to make Barons of the Empire. Theſe 
little inaccuracies, which are but too frequent 
in all dictionaries, might be eaſily corrected. 

I» Since 


+ The Hiſtorical Di ionary, printed for Michael Rey. 
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Since that time, the liberty of thinking 
has made aſtoniſhing progreſs in the north 
of Germany. This liberty has even been 
carried to ſuch an exceſs, that in 1766, there 
wasprinted anabridgement of the Eccleſiaſti 
cal Hiftory of Fleuri, with a preface 1n an 
eloquent Rile, and which begins as follows: 

The eſtabliſſiment of the Chriſtian re- 
* lipion has, like all empires, had but weak 
© beginnings. A Jew, of the dregs of the 
© people, whoſe birth was doubtful, who 
© mixes precepts of morality with the ab- 
£ ſurditics of ancient prophecies, to whom 
'© miraclcs are attributed, is the hero of 
this ſcct. Twelve Fanatics fpread them 
© ſelves from the Eaſt into Italy, &c.* 

It is to be lamented, that the Author of 
this p:Mage, hinſelf in other reſpects pro- 
found and ſublime, ſhould. have ſuffered 
himſelf to be fo far carried away into free- 
 doms fo daring and ſo fatal to our holy re- 
Hgion. Nothing can be more pernicious. 
And yet this prodigious licentiouſnefs has. 
hardly excited any clamours. It is to be 
wiſhed that this book ſhould not be much 
divulged. 


— 


. 
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divulged. There have not, | preſume, been 
many copies printed of it. 

The diſcourſe of the Emperor Julian a- 
gainſt Chriſtianity, tranſlated at Berlin by 
the Marquis d' Argens, Chamberlain to the 
King of Pruſſia, and dedicated to Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick, would be not a 
leſs deadly ſtroke given to religion, if the 
Author had not taken care to tranquillize, 
by learned remarks, the alarms of tender 
conſciences. The work is preceded by a 
ſenſible and inſtructive Preface, in which he 
does juſtice (it is true) to the great qualities 
and to the virtues of Julian; in which he alſo 
owns the deplorable errors of that Emperor. 
Ihave a notion that this book is not unknown 
to your Highneſs, and that your Chriſtiauity 
will not have been ſtaggered by it“. 

LET. 


The Editor of the French original ſubjoins the 
following note: It does not appear to me, that our 
elegant and religious Author is much acquainted with 
thoſe German Authors, whoy as he expreſſes it, have 
had the misfortune to write againſt religion. This is 
thought the reaſon, that, in his commented liſt, he 
has not mentioned a Knutzeus, a Koerbach, a Thomas 


us, a Law, a Dippel, known under the name of De- 


mocritus, a. Bakker, an Edelmann, belides many others, 
whoſe names made noiſe enough in their. times, 
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r 
On the FRENe k. 


O U have, may it pleaſe your High- 

neſs, given à very juſt gueſs, that 
in France there are more men accuſed of 
impieties than there are really impious: 
juſt as there are more ſuſpicions of poiſon, 
than there are in fact poiſoners. The 
thoughtleſs vivacity with which this na- 
tion is reproached, hurries it into every 
raſh judgment: this reſtleſs petulance has 
been alike the cauſe that many Authors 
have written with liberty, and have been 
judged with cruelty, The extreme deli- 
cacy of the Theologers, and of the Monks, 
has ever made them dread the diminu- 
tion of their credit: They are like cen- 
. tinels, who are always repeating the watch- 
cry, and think for ever that the enemy 
is at the gates. On the leaſt ſuſpicion of 

being 
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being aimed at in a book, they ſound the 
alarm. 


Of BONAVENTURE DES PERIERS. 


8 
Pa. i tid * 


Ox of the firſt examples, in France, of 
a perſecution founded on panic terrors, was 
the ſtrange hubbub that laſted ſo long a- 
bout the Cimbalum Mundi, a little book, at 
the moſt, of fifty pages. It is of one Bo- 
naventure des Periers, who lived at the 
beginning of the ſixteenth century. This 
Des Periers was a domeſtic of Margaret de 
Valois, ſiſter to Francis the Firſt, Lite- 
rature was juſt then beginning to revive : 
Des Periers meant to cempole, in Latin, 
ſome dizlogues in the taſte of Lucian: He 
then wrote four very inſipid ones, on 
predictions, on the philoſopher's ſtone, on 
a talking horſe, on Actæon's dogs. Now 
in all this wretched dull ſchoolboy's far- 
*F Tago, there is not a fingle word that has 
1 any the leaſt or moſt diſtant relation to any 
of the things which are the object of our 
reverence. 


—- 
— — 


„ 


It 
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It was told ſome doctors of Divinity that 
they were levelled at in the characters of 
the dogs and the horſes. As to the horſes 
they had not been accuſtomed to that ho- 
nour. The doors ſet up a howl; the 
work was immediately ſought after, tranſ- 
Jated into French, and printed; upon which 
every idle perſon fancied he found alluſions 
in it, and the Doctors of Divinity began to 
halloo the heretic, the impious man, the 
Atheiſt. The little book was informed a- 
gainſt to the Magiſtrate, the bookſeller Mo- 
Tin was thrown into priſon, and the Author 
into terrible agonies. 

The injuſtice of the perſecution proved 
ſuch a ſhock to the brain of Bonaventure, 
that he fell upon his ſword, and killed him- 
ſelf in the palace of the princeſs Margaret. 
All the tongues of the Preachers; all the 
pens of the Divines, exerciſed themſelves 
_ off this tragic death. He has made away 
with himſelf, therefore he did not believe 
in God, therefore his little book, which, 
however no one had had the patience to 


read through, was the catechiſm of the A- 
theiſts: 
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theiſts: every one ſaid it, every one believ- 
ed it: Credidi propter quod locutus ſum. 
believed it becauſe I have faid 
© it,” is the motto of mankind, They re- 
peat an abſurdity, and by dint of repeating 
it, come to be perſuaded of it. 

This book grew extremely rare; ano- 
ther reaſon this for believing it infernal. 
All the Authors of literary anecdotes, and 
of dictionaries, have not failed of affirming 
that this book was the fore-runner of Spinoſa. 

We have ſtill extant, a work of a Coun- 
ſellor of Bourges, whoſe name was Catheri- 
not, moſt worthy of the armorial enſigns 
of Bourges. This great judge ſays, * We 
have two impious books, which I never 
* ſaw, the one De Tribus Impoſtoribus, the 
* other the Cimbalum Mundi. But, my 
good friend, if thou didſt never ſee them, 
why doſt thou ſpeak of them? 

The Minim Merſenne, the Factor of Deſ- 
cartes, he who gave twelve apoltles to Va- 
nini, ſays of Bonaventure Des Periers, He 
© is a monſter, and a reprobate, of conſum- 


mate impiety.” You are to obſerve, he 
| D had 
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had never read his book. There were not | 
known to remain above two copies in all 


Europe, when Proſper Marehand reprinted 
it, at Amſterdam, in 1711. Then the veil 
was drawn aſide; and no one exclaimed 
at the impiety or atheiſm of the book; it 
was only found intolerably dull, and it has 
not been ſpoken of ſince. 


Of THEOPHILUS» 


THEOPHILUS has fallen into the like ob- 
livion, though very celebrated in his time. 
He was a young man, a good companion, 
and made very eaſily indifferent verſes, 
which however were once in vogue; he 
had made great proficiency in literature, 
wrote Latin very purely, and made alike 2 
good figure at table or in a ſtudy, and was 
welcome to all the young nobility that va- 


Jued themſelves upon wit, and eſpecially at | 
the illuſtrious Duke of Montmorenci's, who, 


after having gained battles, Joſt his head on 
a ſcaffold. 
Being one day in company with two 


Jeſuits, 


g —_ _— 
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Jeſuits, and the converſation having fallen 
on certain points of the wretched philoſo- 
phy of thoſedays, the diſpute ran into acri- 
mony. The Jeſuits ſubſtituted invectives 
to reaſons, Theophilus was at once a 
Poet and a Gaſcoon, genus irritabile va- 


© tum et Guaſconum.” He compoſed a 


ſmall poem, in which the Jeſuits were not 
much ſpared; here are three lines of it, 
that circulated over all France. 


Cette grande et noire machine, 
Dont le ſouple et le vaſte corps, 
* Etend jes bras juſqu'a la Chine “. 


Theophilus himſelf repeats them in an 
epiſtle in verſe from his priſon to Lewis 
the Thirteenth. All the Jeſuits gave a looſe 
to their rage againſt him. The two moſt 
furious of them, Garaſſe and Gueria, dif- 


honoured the pulpit, and violated the laws, 
by naming him in their ſermons, treating 
D 2 him 


* This great and black machine, of which the ſup- 
ple and enormous body extends its arms to China. 


0 
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him as an Atheiſt, an execrable reprobate, 
and exciting againſt him all their female, 
devotees. A Jeſuit more dangerous, Voi- 
fin by name, who neither wrote nor preach- 
ed, but who had a great intereſt with the 


Cardinal Rochefoucault, commenced a cri- 


minal proſecution againſt him, and ſuborn- 


ed, for that purpoſe, a young debauchee, 


Sajeot by name, who had been his ſcholar, 
and who paſled for having been ſubſervient 
to his infamous pleaſures, which the party 
accuſed reproached him with, at confront- 
ment. In ſhort, the Jeſuit Voiſin obtained, 
by means of the favour of the Jeſuit Cauſ- 
ſin, Confeſſor to the King, an order for ta- 
king him into cuſtody on a charge of im- 


piety and atheiſm, This unhappy mag. 
was, on this, forced to fly for it, and the, 
procedure went on againſt him, in a courſe. 
of outlawry, ſo that, in 1621, he was burat. 
in effigy. Who would imagine that the 


rage of the Jeſuits was not to be ſatiated 
even with this? Voilin hired a Lieutenant 
of the Conſtableſhip, one called Le Blanc, 
to take him up in his retreat in Picardy. 

He 


N 
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He was thrown, loaded with irons, into a 
dungeon, amidſt the acclamations of the 
populace, to whom Le Blanc kept crying 
out, © This is an Atheiſt, we are going to 
burn.“ Thence he was carried tothe Conci- 
ergerie, where he was put into the ſamecell 
that Ravaillacy the aſſaſſin of Henry the 
Fourth, had been. He remained there a 
whole year, during which the Jeſuits pro- 
longed the procedure, in order to procure 
proofs againſt him. 

While he was in irons, Garaſſe was pu» 
bliſhing his Curious Dectrine, in which he 
ſays, that Paſquier, Cardinal Wolſey, Sca- 
liger, Luther, Cilvin, Beza, the King of 
England, the Landyrave of Heſſe, are vil 
hinous Atheiſts and Carpocratians. This: 
Garaſſe wrote in his time as the miſerable 
ex jeſuit Nonote has written in his: all the 
difference is, that the inſolence of the one 
is founded upon the influence which the 
Jxſuits then had, and that the rage of the 
ablurd Nonote is the fruit of the horrors 
and contempt into which the Jeſuits are 
fallen in. Europe: It is the ſerpent ſtriving 
. D 3. to 
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to bite, even aſter it is cut in pieces. The- 
ophilus was eſpecially examined as to the 


ſatirical Parnaſſus, a collection of obſceni - 


tics in the taſte of Petronius, of Martial, 
of Catullus, of Auſonius, of the Archbiſhop 
of Benevento la Caſa, of the Biſhop of 
Angouleme Octavian de St. Gelais, and of 
Melin de St. Gelais, his ſon, of Aretine, 
of Chorier, of Marot, of Verville, of the 
Epigrams of Rouſſcau, and of a hundred 
other licentious fooleries. This work was 
not a production of Theophtlus; he had 
no hand in it. A Bookſeller had collected 
all that he could from Menard, from Col- 
letet, from one Frenide, and from ſome 
Lords of the Court. It was proved that 
Theophilus was in no wiſe concerned in this 


edition, againſt which he had himſelf pre- 


ſented a petition. In ſhort, the Jeſuits, 
however powerful they were in thoſe days, 
could not have the conſolation of getting 
him burnt, and it was even with difficul- 
ty that they could prevail for his being 


baniſhed from Paris. Yet he returned 


there, in ſpite of them, protected by the 
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Duke of Montmorenci, who gave him an 
apartment in his houſe, where he died in 
1626, of the grief under which he was at 
length forced to fink, by ſo cruel a perſe- 
cution. 


On DESBARREAU &%. 


| Degnannizavx, a Counſellor of Pali 
ment, who, in his youth, had been a friend 
of Theophilus, and who had not deſerted 
him in his diſgrace, has conſtantly paſſed 
for an Atheiſt ; and upon what grounds? 
On a ftory made of him about an adven- 
ture of a bacon-ommelett ** A young 
man naturally of a turn for licentious ſal- 
lies of wit, might very well, in a tav« rn, 
have deviated from the ſacred inſtitution of 
meagre-diet on a Saturday, and,, amidſt a 
ſtorm of rain and thunder, have throwa 


ehe diſh out of the window, ſaying, here 


is a racket indeed about à bacon-ommelett! 
D 4 without 


* Abacon+fry with eggs. 49 Ne 
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without the more for that deſerving the hor- 
rid accuſation of Atheiſm. It was, doubt- 
leſs, a great irreverence; it was inſulting 
the Church, in which he was born; it 
was a deriſion of the ordinance of meagre 
days; but it was not a dental of the exiſt- 
ence of God, But what principally fixed 
this reputation on him, was the indiſcreet 
raſhneſs of Boileau, who, in his Satire on 
Woman, which, by the bye, is not his beſt, 
ſpeaks of more than one Capaneus in petti- 
coats. Wy 


Du tonnerre dans Pair bravant les vains 


A carreaux, 
Et nous parlant de Dieu du ton de 


Des- Barreaux &.“ 


Yet never did this Magiſtrate write any 
thing againſt the Deity. It is not fair to 
blaſt with the name of Atheiſt, a man of 

merit, 


* Braving the vain thunderbolts in the air, and 
ſpeaking of God in the rain of Deſbarreaux. 
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merit, againſt whom there is no proof > 
it is a cruel indignity. On Deſbarreaux 
was fathered the famous ſonnet, which 
ends thus; 


„Tonne, frappe, il eſt tems, rend moi 
* guerre. pour guerre, 

6 Padore, en periſlant, la raiſon qu t'aigrit: 

Mais deflus quel endroit tombera ton 
* tonnerre 

Qui ne ſoit tout couvert du faog de 
Jeſus Chriſt?' 


This ſonnet is abſolutely good for no- 
thing. Feſus Chriſt in verſe is not tolera · 
ble. Rend moi guerre pour guerre, is not 
French; beſides, guerre pour guerre itſelf is 
very flat; and deſſus quel endroit is deteſta- 
ble. Theſe verſes are of the Abbot Lavau; 

and Deſbarreaux ever took it very ill their 
being imputed to him. 


On-La MoTHELE VATER. 


"Txx temperate, diſcreet, La Mothe le 
D 5 | Vayer, 
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Vaycr, Counſellor of ſtate, Preceptor of 
the brother of Lewis the XIVth, and even 
for near a year, to Lewis XIVth himſelf, 
did not leſs incur ſuſpicions than the vo- 
luptous Deſbarreaux. There was at that 
time very little philoſophy in France. His 
' Treatiſe on the Virtues of the Heathens, 
and the Dialogues of Oraſius Tubero, made 
him enemies. The Jaiſeniſts eſpecially, 
who agreed with St. Auguſtine, in looking 
on the virtues of the great men of antiqui- 
ty as no better than ſplendid fins, gave 
him no quarter. The higeſt pitch of fa- 
natic inſolence is, their ſaying, © No one 
e ſhall have virtue but we and our friends; 
„ Socrates, Confucius, Marcus Aurelius, 
„ Epictetus, were reprobates, becauſe they 
© were not of our communion.” People 
are pretty well now recovered from this 
abſurdity ; but in thofe days it was predo- 
minate. It ſtands related in a very curi- 
ous work, that one day one of thoſe demo- 
niacs, ſeeing La Mothe le Vayer paſs in the 
gallery of the Louvre, ſaid aloud, © There 
goes a man without religions” Le Vayer, 

inſtead 
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inſtead of having him puniſhed, turned to 
the man, and ſaid, My friend, I have fo 
much religion that I am not of your re- 
* bgion,” | 


On ST. EVREMONT-» 


THERE have been ſome works publiſh- 
ed againſt Chriſtianity, under the name of 
St. Evremont, but none of them are his. 
It had been imagined, that after his death 
thoſe dangerous buoks might be made to 
paſs under favour of his reputation; and 
mdecd. becauſe there are to be found 1a the 
works really his, ſeveral ſtrokes which de- 
note a mind rid of the prejudices of in fan- 
cy. Beſides, his Epicurean life, and his 
pei fectly philoſophical death, ſerved: for 2 
pretext to thoſe who wanted to gain ere- 
dit with his name for their pernicious: opi- 
nions. We have eſpecially an analyſis. of 
the Chriſtian religion, which is attributed 
to him. lt is a work tending to invalidate 
the whole chronology, and almoſt all the 
facts of the holy Scriptures. No one has 
f D 6 gone 
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gone deeper than the author into a diſcuſ- 
ſion of that opinion of which ſome Divines 
were, that the Aſtronomer Phlegon had 
ſpoken of the darkneſs which covered the 
whole earth at the death of our Lord J-ſus 
Chriſt. I own, that the author is perf-&- 
ly in the right againſt thoſe who ſought 
for a ſupport in the teſtimony of this A- 
ſtronomer; but then he is much in the 
wrong to aim at combating the Chriſtian 
ſyſtem, under the pretext that it was ill 


defended. | | 


Beſides, as to St. Evremont, he was in- 
capable of ſuch ſcientific reſearches. His 
wit was agreeable and genuine; but be 
had little of learning, no genius, and his 
taſte not very pure. His treatiſes on the 
Romans procured him a reputation, by 
which he was unhappily encouraged to 
compoſe the wretchedeſt plays, and to 
make the baldeſt verſes that ever tired rea- 


ders, who are, however, no longer tired 


with them, for no body now reads them. 
He may be placed in the rank of thoſe 
men, amiable and full of wit, who flouriſh- 

ed 
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ed in the brilliant times of Lewis the: 
XIVth, but not in the rank of the ſuperior. 
geniuſes. | 


On FoNTENELLE. 


BERNARD DE FoONTENELLE, ſince Secre- 
| tary of the Academy of ciences, had a 
greater ſhock to encounter. In 1686 he 
got inſerted in the Repuvlic of Letters of 
Bayle, a very ingenious: relation of the 
iſland of Borneo: this was an allegory on. 
Rome and Geneva; they were anagram- 
matically couched under the names of two 
ſiſters, Mero and Enegu. Mero was a ty- 
rannical ſorcereſs, who exacted from her 
ſubjects that they ſhould come and declare 
to her their moſt ſecret thoughts, and af - 
terwards that they ſhould bring her all 
their money. Before they were admitted 
to kiſs her feet, they were obliged to adore 
the bones of the dead; and often, when 
they had a mind to breakfaſt, he made the 
bread diſ:ppear. In ſhort, her ſorceries and 


her mad procedure raiſed a great party a- 
gainſt 


86 I. zT TER OY 
gainſt her, and her ſiſter Enegu got the 
half of her kingdom from her. 

Bayle did not, at the firſt, diſcover the 
drift of the pleaſantry; but the Abbot Ter- 
ſon having commented it, the thing made 
2 great noiſe. It was in the time of the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes; Fontenelle 
ran ſome riſque of being ſhut up in the Ba- 
ſtile, upon which he had the meanneſs to 
make ſome poor verſes enough in honour 
of this revocation, and of the Jeſuits. They 
were inſerted in a paltry collection, in- 
«titled, Le Triomphe de la Religion fous Lonis 
le Grand. Printed at Paris, for Wee 
in 697. | : 

But baving afterwards, with great ſucceſs, 
methodiſed, in French, Vandale's learned 
hiſtory of Oracles, the Jeſuits perſecuted 
him. Le Tellier, Confeffor of Lewis the 
XIVth, recalling to mind the allegory of 
Mero and Enegu, would fin have treated 
him as the jeſuit Voiſion had treated Theo- 
philus He follicited-a' Letter de uc het a- 
gainſt him. But the celebrated Keeper of 
* great feal, D'Argenſon, at that time 

Licutenant 
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Lieutenant de Police, preſerved Fontenelle 


from the rage of Le Tellier. 

This anecdote is more important than 
all the literary bagatelles put together, of 
which the Abbot Trublet has frothed up 
z great volume concerning Fontenelle. It 
ſhews the danger to which philoſophy is 
expoſed, when a fanatic, or a raſcal, or a 
monk who is both, has unhappily the ear 
of the Prince. This is a danger to which 
a Philoſopher will never be expoſed under 
your Highneſs. | 


On the Abbot De Sr. PIERRE. 


Tus allegory of Mahometaniſn, by the 
Abbot of St. Pierre, was much more ſtrik- 
ing than that of Mero. All the works of 
this Abbot, of which feveral have paſſed for 
re veries, are the works of an honeſt man 
and a-zealous patriot, but every thing in 


them has a ſmack of pure Fheiſm. Vet, 


he was not periceutedz an exemption he 
owed to his writing in a manner that made 
no one jealous: His {tile has no graces; he 

| Was 
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was little read, and pretended to nothing; 
thoſe who read him laughed at him, and 
called him, a good kind of man, (un- 
bon homme.) If he had written like 
Fontenelle, he would have been undone, 
eſpecially as the Jeſuits were then in, 


reign. 


On BAY IL E. 
MraxwnlL, and for many years be- 
fore, there was riſing into reputation the 
immortal Bayle, the firſt of Dialecticians, 
and of Sceptic Philoſophers. He had al- 
ready publiſned his thoughts on the Co- 
met, his Anſwers to the Queſtions of a. 
Country correſpondent, and at length, 
what may be called his Dictionary of Rea - 
ſon. His g reateſt enemies are forced to 
own that, in all his works there is not a. 
fingle line that can be called an evident 
blaſphemy againſt religion; but then his 
greateſt defenders muſt allow, that in his 
articles of controverſy, there is not one 
page that does not lead the reader into 
| doubt, 
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doubt, and often into incredulity. They 
could not convict himſelf of being impious; 
but he made others impious by putting his 
objections againſt our doctrinal tenets, into 
fo ſtrong a light, that it was not well poſ- 
ſible for a mediocrity of faith not to be 
ſtaggered with them; and unhappily the 
greateſt part of his readers are in the caſe 
of a mediocrity of faith. 

It is related in one of theſe hiſtorical die- 
tionaries, where truth is fo often mixed 
with lies, that the Cardinal de Polignac,, - 
Paſſing by the way of Rotterdam, aſked of 
Bayle whether he was a Church of Eng- 
land- man, or a Lotheran, or a Calviniſt? 
and that his anſwer was, © I am a Prote- 
« ſtant, for I proteſt againſt all. religi- 
ons. Now, in the firſt place, Cardinal: 
Polignac never took Rotterdam in his. 
way, but when he went to conclude the 
peace of Utrecht in 1713, and then Bayle: 
was dead. 
| Secondly, This. learned: Prelate was not 
unappriſed of Bayle's being born a Calvi- 
niſt in the country of Foix, and that never 

having 
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having been in England nor in Germany, 
it was not natural to think he could be ei- 
ther a Church of England-man or a Luthe- 


ran. 
Thirdly, He was tao polite to queſtion a 


man about his religion. Bayle, it is true, 
had really ſometimes ſaid what he was 
feigned to have ſaid to the Cardinal, to 
which he would add, that he was ſomes» 
thing like Homer's cloud compelling Jove. 
He was, in other reſpe&s, a man of great 
regularity and fimplicity of manners; a 
true Philoſopher to the utmoſt extent of 
that word. He died ſuddenly, after having 
written theſe words,“ See what that thing 
& called Truth is.“ | 7 
He had ſought for it all his life, and 
found nothing every where but errors. 
After him, inquiries have gone greater 
lengths. A Maillet a Boulainvilliers, a 
Boulanger, a Meſlier-de Trepigni, the learn» 
ed Freret, the dialeQician du Marſais, the 
intemperant La Mettrie, have attacked 
Chris ianity with as much inveteracy as.a 


Porphiry, a Celſus, or a julian. 
L 
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I have often tried to enquire out the rea- 
fon, which could determine fo many mo- 
dern writers to diſplay their hatred againſt 
Chriſtianity. Some have anſwered me, 
that the writings of the more modern apo- 
logiſts of our religion had provoked their 
indignation; that if thoſe apologiſts had 
written with that moderation with which 


their cauſe ought to have inſpired them, 


no one would have thought of encounter» 
ing them; but that their bilious overflows 
were contagious, and gave the bilious dif 
order; that their paſſion excited paſſion; 
and that. the contempt which they affected 
for Philoſophers, begot their contempt in 
return; ſo that, at length, that fell out be- 
tween the defenders and the enemies of 
Chriſtiani y, which had been ſeen to fall 
out among all other communions; there 
has been a great deal written with too much 
paſſion on both ſides, and invectives have 
been mixed with arguments. 
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On BAkBEYRAC. 


BaRBEYRAC is the only commentator of 
whom there is more account made than of 
his Author. He traſlated and commented 
the farrago of Puffendorf, but he enriched. 
it with a preface, which alone procured a 
ſale for the book. He remounts, in this 
preface, to the ſources of morality, and has 
the ſpirited candour to make it appear, that 
the Fathers of the Church did not always 
know this pure morality 3 and that they 
disfigured it by ſtrange allegories, as when 
they ſay that the rag of red cloth expoſed 
at the window by the woman tavern-keep= 

er Raab, is viſibly the blood of Jeſus. 
Chriſt; that Moſes expanding his arms. 
during the battle againſt the Amalekites, 
repreſents the croſs on which Jeſus Chriſt: 
expired; that the kiſſes of the Shunamite 
are the marriage of Jeſus Chriſt with his. 
Church; that the great gate of the Ark. 
of Noah is a type of the human body, 


and the wicket of the fundament. 
5 Barbeyrac: 
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Barbeyrac could not, in point of mora- 
lity endure, that Auguſtine ſhould be- 
come a perlecutor, after having preached 
Toleration. He highly condemns the 
groſs invectives that Jerome brings off his 
ſtomach againſt his adverſaries, and eſpeci- 
ally againſt Rufinus, and againſt Vigilan- 
tius. He animadverts on the contradictions 
in the morality of the Fathers; while it 
provokes his indignation, that they had 
ſome times inſpired a hatred of their coun- 
try, as where Tertullian poſitively prohibits 
Chriſtians to carry arms for the defence of 
the empire. 

Barbeyrac had violent enemies, who 
accuſed him of wanting to deſtroy the 
Chriſtian religion, by rendering thoſe ridi- 
culous, who had maintained it with their 
indefatigable labours. He defended him- 
ſelf; but in his defence he let appear ſo 
profound a contempt tor the Fathers of the 
Church; he teſtifies ſo much diſdain for 
falſe eloquence, and for their dialectic; he 
ſo highly prefers to them Confucius, So- 


crates, Zaleucus, Cicero, the Emperor An- 


toninus, 


„ SHER, 


toninus, Epictetus, that it is eaſy to ſee that 


Barbeyrac is rather the zealous partiſan of, 


the eternal Juſtice, and of the law of Na- 


ture given by God to man, than the wor- 


| ſhipper of the holy myſteries of Chriſtianity. 
If he has deceived himſelf in taking God 
to be the father of all mankind; if he has 
been ſo unhappy as not to ſee that God 
cannot love any but Chriſtians, under a 
ſubmiſſion to him of heart, and of under- 
ſanding, his error is at leaſt that of a vir- 
tuous ſoul, and ſince he loved mankind, it 


is not for mankind to inſult him; it is for 


God to judge him. 
On Mademoiſelle Hu BERT. 


 MaDEMOtSELLE HUBERT was 2 woman 


of a great deal of wit, and ſiſter to the Ab- 
bot Hubert, well known to the prince your 


father. She wrote, about the year 1740, 
Jointly with a great Metaphyſician, a book 
entitled, La Religion eſſentielle a Homme. 
It muſt be confeſſed that, unhappily, this 
eflential religion is pure Theiſm, ſuch as 
the 


2 
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the Noachites practiſed it, before that God 


had deigned to conſtitute to himſelf a be- 
loved people in the defarts of Sinai and 


Oreb, and to give them particular laws. 


According to Mademoiſelle Hubert, and to 
her friend, the religion eſſential to man 


ought to be of all times, of all places, and 


for all underſtandings. Every thing that is 
myſtery is above man, and was never made 
for him: the practice of the virtues can 
have no relation with the tenets of religi- 
ous doctrine, The eſſential religion con- 
fiſts in what a man ought to do, not in 
what he cannot conceive. Intolerancy is 
to the eflential religion, what barbariſm is to 
humanity, cruelty to mildneſs. This is 
preciſely the ſummary of the book. The 
author is very abſtracted: it is a ſucceſſion 
of lemmas and theorems which diffuie ſome- 
times more obſcurity than light. , It is not 
ealy for a reader to keep up the chain of 
ideas, It is really aſtoniſhing that a woman 
ſhould write like a geometrician, on 10 in- 
tereſting a matter; perhaps ſhe had a mind 
to diſguſt her readers, who would have per- 

752 ſecuted 
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ſecuted ber, if they had underſtood her, or 
had received any pleaſure in reading her, 
As ſhe was a proteſtant, ſhe has hardly been 
read by any but Proteſtants A Preacher, 
by name Deſroches, undertook to refute 
her, and that politely enough for a Preach- 
er. The Proteſtant Miniſters ought, one 
ſhould think, to be more moderate with 
the Theiſts, than with the catholic Biſhops 
and Cardinals: For let us ſuppoſe, for an 
inſtant, what God forbid ſhould happen, 
that Theiſm ſhould prevail, that there 
| ſhould be but one plain ſimple worſhip, 
under the authority of the laws and the 
magiſtrates, that every thing was reduced 
to the adoration of a Supreme Being, the 
avenger of evil, the rewarder of good; the 
Proteſtant Preachers would loſe nothing by 
it; they would remain in the official 
charge of preſiding over the prayers ad- 
dreſſed to that Supreme Being; they would 
fill be maſters of morality ; their penſions 
would be preſerved to them; or, if they 
were to loſe them, the loſs would be com- 
paratively very ſmall, On the contrary, 
their 


* 
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their antagoniſts have rich prelacies; they 
are Counts, Dukes, Princes: they have ſo- 
vereignties, and though all this worldly 
grandeur and theſe riches do not perhaps 
extremely become the ſuccefſ»rs of the A- 
poſtles, they will never ſuffer themſelves to 
be ſtripped of them: Nay, even the tempo- 
ral rights which they have acquired, are, 
at preſent, ſo connected with the conſtitu- 
tion of the Roman Catholic ſtates, that they 
could not be deprived of them, without 
violent convulſions. 

Now Theiſm, being a religion clear of 
_ enthuſiaſm, will never, of itſeif, caufe any 
revolution: It is erroneous, but pacific. 
All that could be feared is, that if Theiſm 
was to be ſo univerſally diffuſed, it might 
inſenfibly diſpoſe all people to deſpiſe the 
yoke of the prieſts; and that, oa the firſt 
occafion, the magiſtracy would reduce 
them to the ſole function of praying to God 
for the people; but ſo long as they would 
be moderate they would be reſpected: 
there is nothing but the miſuſe of power 


that can enervate power. And, in fact, 


E let 
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let us, my Prince, remark, that two or 


three hundred volumes of Theiſm have not 
diminiſhed of a ſhilling the revenue of the 
Roman Catholic Prieſts, and that two or 
three books of Luther and Calvin have de- 


prived them of about fifty millions a year. 


1wo hundred years ago a quarrel of The. 
ology was enough to overturn the ſyſtem 
of Europe: Theiſm could never collect to- 
gether four people in arms. It may be 
even ſaid, that this religion, while it de- 
ceives the mind, ſoftens it, and is qualified 
to appeaſe fuch quarrels as are produced 
by a miſunderſtanding of truth. However 
that may be, I confine myſelf to the giving 
a faithful account of things to your High- 
neſs: It is yours to judge. 


eie eee 


Tux illuſtrious and profund Freret was 
perpetual Secretary to the Academy of 
Belles Lettres at Paris. He had made as 
great a progreſs as, humanly ſpeaking, can 


well be made in the oriental languages, and 
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in the obſcure depths of antiquity. In do- 
ing, however, juſtice to his immenſe eru- 
dition, and to his - probity, I am far from 
excuſing his heterodoxy, He was, like 


St. Irenæus, not only perſuaded. that Jeſus 


Chriſt was above fifty years of age when 
he ſuffered, but he agreed in opinion with 


the Targum, that he was not born in the 
time of Herod, and that his birth muſt be 
referred to the time of the little King Jan- 
næus, the ſon of Hircan. The Jews are 
the only people who hold this fingular opi- 
nion: M. Freret tried to ſupport it, by 


pretending that our Goſpels were not writ- 


ten till more than forty years after the 
year in which we place the death of Jeſus ; 
that they were not compoſed but in foreign 
languages, and in towns very diſtant from 
Jeruſalem, as Alexandria, Corinth, Ephe- 
ſus, Antiochia, Ancyra, Theſſalonica, all 
places of great trade, full of Therapeutæ, 
the diſciples of John, of Judaites, of Gali- 


"leans divided into ſeveral ſects; thence, 


ſays he, the cauſe of there having been a 


great number of goſpels different from 
E 2 cach 
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each other: each particular and ſecret ſo- 
ciety inſiſting to have theirs. Freret pre 
tends that the four, which remain. can- 
conical, were the laſt written, He be- 
lieves that he produces inconteſtable proof 
of it, in his allegation that the firſt Fathers 
of the Church quote very often paſlages 
which are only to be found in the goſpel 
of the Egyptians, or in that of St. James, 
and that Juſtin is the firſt who expreſsly 
quoted the received goſpels. 

If this dangerous ſyſtem was to gain cre- 
dit, it would evidently follow, that the 
books bearing the title of Matthew, of 
John, of Mark, and of Luke, were not 
written but towards the time of the infan- 
cy of Juſtin, about a hundred years after 
our vulgar æra. This alone would overturn 
our religion from its very foundations. 
The Mahometants, who ſaw their falſe 
Prophet himſelf give out the leaves of his 
Koran, who ſaw them after his death ſo- 
lemnly reduced into order by the Calif 
Abubeker, would triumph over us; they 
would fay, © We have but one Alcoran, 
% and 
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& and you have had fifty Goſpels; we 
e have precioully preſerved. the original, 
* and you have, at the end of ſome ages, 
© picked out four Goſpels, of which you 


never knew the dates. You have made 


e your religion piece-meal, ours was made 
* at one ſtroke, like the creation. You 
& have varied a hundred times, we have 
never changed.“ 

Thank Heavens! we are not come to 
that wretched paſs. What would become 
of us if what Freret advances was true! 
We have ſufficient proofs of the antiquity 
of the four Goſpels. Be ſides, St. Irenzus 


_ expreſsly ſays there ought to be but four. 
Il T own that Freret cuts to pieces the piti- 


ful argument of Abidie. This Abadie pre- 
tends, that the firkt Chriftians died for the 
Goſpels, and that it is only for the truth 
that people will die. But this Abadie ac- 
knowledges: that the firſt Chriſtians had 


forged falſe Goſpels; ſo that even, accord- 
ing to Abadie, himſelf, the firſt Chriſtians 
died for falſities. Abadie ought to have 


Lee en two eſſential 3 firſt, that 
| E it 
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it is no where written that the primitive 
Chriſtians were examined by the Magi- 
ſtrates - touching the Goſpels; ſecondly, 
that there are Martyrs in all Communions. 


But if Freret gets the better of Abadie, he 


is himſelf over-powered by the miracles 
which our holy Goſpels have operated. 


He denics the miracles; but there are op- 


poſed to him a cloud of witneſſes. He 
denies the witneſſes; oh then, there is no- 
thing left for it but to pity him! 

I agree with him, that there has been 
too frequent an uſe made of pious frauds; 
] agree with him that, in the Appendix of 


the firſt Council of Nice, it is faid, that in 
order to diſtinguiſh all the canonical books 


from the falſe, they were placed confuſedly 


one with another, upon a great table, and 


that a prayer was addreſſed to the Holy 
Ghoſt, that he would make all the apocry- 
phal ones fall to the ground: and they im- 


mediately fell, and only the genuine ones 


remained. I confeſs, in ſhort, that the 
church has been over- run with falſe le- 


gends: but from there having been falſi- 
| | ties 
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ties and deceit in it, does it follow that it 
has had no truth, no candour? Certain- 
ly Freret goes too far; he demoliſhes the 
whole edifice, inſtead of repairing it: he 
does as ſo many others have done, he leads 
to the adoration of one only God, without 
the mediation of Chriſt, But, at leaſt, 
his book breathes a moderation which 
might make one almoſt pardon his errors; 
he preaches nothing but indulgence and 
toleration: he does not cruelly abuſe 
the Chriſtians, like Lord Bolingbroke; 
he does not laugh at them, like the Cu- 
rate Rabelais, and the Curate Swift. He 
is a Philoſopher the more dangerous for 
his being very learned, very conſequential, 
and very modeſt, It is to be hoped that 
there may be found men of learning, who 
.will refute him better than has been done 
hitherto. 

His moſt terrible argument is, that i 
God had deigned to make himſelf a man 
and a Jew, and to die in Paleſtine, by an 
infamous puniſhment, to expiate the crimes 
of . and to baniſh ſin from the 
— 4 earth, 
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earth, there ought to have been no longer 
any fin or crime on the face of it: where- 
as, ſays he, the Chriſtians have been more 
abominable monſters than all the ſectaries 
of the other religions pur together. He 
brings, for an evident proof of this, the 
maſſacres, the wheels, the gibbets, and the 
burnings at a ſtake, in the Cevennes, and 
near a hundred thouſand human creatures 
that periſhed under our eyes, in that pro- 
vince; the maſſacres in the valleys of 
Piemont; the maſſacres of the Valteline, 
in the time of Charles Borromeo; the maſ- 
ſacres of the Anabaptiſts maſſacred and 
maſſacrers; the maſlacres of the Lutherns 
and Papiſts, from the Rhine to the extre- 
mities of the North; the maſſacres in Ire- 
land, England, and Scotland, in the time 
of Charles I. who was himſelf maſſacred; 
the maſſacres ordered by Mary, and by her 
father Henry VIII; the maſſacres on St. 
Bartholomew's, in France, and forty years 
more of other maſlacres between Francis 
II. and the entery of Henry IV. into Paris; 
the maſſacres by the Inquiſition; maſſa- 
| cres, 
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eres, perhaps, yet more execrable, is being 
judiciouſly committed; in ſhort, the maſ- 
ſacre of twelve millions of the inhabitants 
of the new world, executed crucifix in 
hand; and this without reckoning all the 
maſſacres precedently committed in the 
name of Jeſus Chriſt, without reckoning 
above twenty ſchiſms, and. twenty wars of 
Popes agaiaſt Popes, and Biſhops againſt 
Biſhops; without reckoniag the poiſons, 
the aſſaſſinations, the rapines of the Popes, 
John XI, John XII, Joha XVIII, John 
XXII, of a Gregory VIII, of a Boniface 
VIII, of an Alexander VI, and- of fo many 
other Popes who exceeded in wickedueſs 
a Nero or a Caligula. In ſhort, he ob- 
ſerves that this horrid and almoſt uviater- 
rupted chain of religious wars, for four- 
teen centuries, never ſubſiſted but among 
Chriſtians, and that no p-ople but them» 
ſelves ever ſpilt a drop of human blood 
for theological arguments. We are vbli- 
ged to grant to Freret, that all this is true; 
but in making the enumcratiou of the 
crimes; which have come to light, ae for- 
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gets the virtues that have been kept con- 
cealed; he forgets eſpecally that thoſe di- 
abolical horrors, of which he has made ſo 
prodigious a diſplay, are an abuſe of the 


Chriſtian religion, and not the ſpirit of it. 
If Jeſus Chriſt has not deftroyed fin on 


earth, what does that prove? At the moſt, 
it can only be inferred, that, as the Janſe- 
niſts ſay, Jeſus Chriſt did not die for all, 
but for many, pro vobis et multis:* but 
without perſuming to comprehend theſe 
bigh myſteries, let us, my Prince, reſt con- 
tented with adoring them. 


| On BovuLANGER, 


Tat Chriſtianiſine Devoile, or Chriſtiani- 
ty Unveiled, of Boulanger, is not written 
with that method, and depth of erudition 
and criticiſm, which characterize the learn- 
ed Freret. Boulanger is a bold Philoſo- - 
pher, who remounts to the ſources with- 
out deigning to found the ſtreams. He 
is at once afflicted and intrepid. The 
horrors with which ſo many Chriſtian 
churches, 
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churches, from the very firſt of their exiſt» 
ence, have ſtained themſelves; the coward» 
ly barbarity of the Magiſtrates, who could 
facrifice to the Prieſts fo many worthy ſub» 
jets; the Princes, who, to pleaſe them, 
have become infamous perſecutors; fo 
much nonſenſe in the eccleſiaſtical quar- 
rels, ſo many abominations in- the courſe 
of theſe quarrels, the people murdered or 
ruined, the thrones of ſo-many Prieſts com- 
poſed of the ſpoils, and cemented with 
the blood of men;. thoſe horrid wars of re- 
ligion with which Chriſtianity alone has 
over · run the face of the earth; this enor · 
mous chaos of abſurdities and of crimes, 
moves ſo powerfully the imagination of 
Boulanger, that, in ſome places of his book, 
he goes near to doubt the Divine Provi- 
dence itſelf, Fatal error! which, how- 
ever, the fires of the Inquiſition, and our 
religious wars, might perhaps almoſt ex- 
cuſe, if it could be excuſable. But no pre- 
text can juſtify Atheiſm. Should all the 
Chriſtians have cut one another's throats, 
ſhould they have devoured the entrails 8 
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of their brothers murdered for argu- 
ments, ſhould there remain no more than 
one ſingle Chriſtian on the face of the 
earth, let him but look at the Sun, and it 
is impoſſible that he ſhould not acknow-- 
ledge and adore an Eternal Being: He 
might, in his ali tion, ſay, my forefathers. 
and my brethren have been monſters, but 


God is God. 
On MoNTESQUIEU. 


Or all the Philoſophers, Monteſquiew 
was the moſt moderate, and carried the 
{mootheſt edge. In his Perfian Letters he 
was only pleaſant, but in his Spirit of Laws 
he is neat and profound. This work, in 
hort, full of excellent things, and of faults, 
ſeems founded on the Law of Nature, aud 
on an indiffcrence for all religions; this it 
is eſpecially that made him ſo many ene- 
mies, and fo many partiſans. But the ene» 
mies were, for this once, vanquiihed by the 
Philoſopher. A cry, long kept in, broke 
forth on all ſides; and there began to be 

diſcovered 
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diſcovered the progreſs of Theiſm, which. 
had been, for a long while, ſtriking pro- 
found roots. The Sorbonne had à good 
mind to cenſure the Spirit of Laws: but 
they felt that the public would cenſure 
them, and therefore kept ſilence. There 
were only a few miſerable obſcure ſcrib- 
blers, ſuch as an Abbot Guyon, and a Je- 
fuit, who abuſed the Prefident Montes 
quieu, and became but the obſcurer for the 
attempt, notwithſtanding the celebrity of. 
the man . they were attacking, They 
would have done more ſervice to religion if 
they would have combated. with. the arms: 
of fair reaſon; but they. were bad advo- 
cates in a good cauſe. 


On DE LA MgTIIE. 


'THENCEFORWARD there came on a flood 
of writings againſt Chriſtianity. La Me- 
trie, a Phyſician, and the beſt of the Com- 
mentators on Boerhaave, quitted, as he 
himſelf ſaid, the phy ſic of the body for the 
phy ſic of the ſoul. But his Homme- Machine, 
(Man a Machine,) gave the Theologers 

room 
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room to ſee, that he adminiſtered nothing 
but poiſon, He was Reader to the King 
of Pruſſia, and Member of his Academy 
at Berlin. That Monarch, ſatisfied with 
his morals and ſervices, never deigned to 
enquire whether or not La Metrie, held 
erroneous opinions on Theology: he con- 
ſidered in him only the natural Philoſo- 
pher, and the Academican ; in which qua- 
lities it was that La Metrie had the honour 
of that Hero-philoſopher's deigning to come 
| Poſe his funeral elogium. This clogium- 
was read at the Academy by a Secretary 
of the Cabinet. A King, governed by 
2 Jeſuit, might have proſcribed La Metrie 
and his memory; a King, who was go- 
verned only by his reaſon, abſtracted the 
| Philoſopher from the Infidel, and, leaving 
to God the care of puniſhing his impiety, 
protected and praiſed his merit. 


On the Curate MEsLies Ds TxePIGUT: 


Tus Curate Meſſier was one of the moſt 
fingular phenomenons that had yet been 
ſeen 
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ſeen among all the meteors of evil portent 
to the Chriſtian religion. He was Curate 
of the village de Trepigui, in Champagne, 
near Rocroi, and did alſo duty at a little 
village annexed to it, called Butt. His 
father was a weaver in ſerge, of the village 
of Mazerni, dependent on the dutchy of 
Rhetel. This man, of manners irreproach- 
able, and aſſiduous at all his duties, gave 
every year to the poor of his pariſh all that 
remained to him of his revenue. He died 
in 1733, aged fifty - ſive years. It cauſed 
great ſurprize the finding, at his dwel- 
ling, three large manuſcripts, of three hun- 
dred and ſixty- ſix ſheets: each, all three of 
his own hand - writing, and ſigned by him, 
intitled, My Teſtament, He had wrote on 
a piece of brown paper, in which was 
wrapped one of the three copies direct- 
ed to two pariſhioners, theſe remarkable 
words: | 

© I have ſeen and been convinced of the 
© errors, and abuſes, the follies, the wicked» 
© neſs: of mankind, I hate and. deteſt 
: (dean's I durk not ſay ſo much during 

| 
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© my life, but 1 will at leaſt ſay it at my 
death; and it is for the divulgation of 
< this, that I write this preſent memorial, 
that it may ſerve as a teſtimony to all 
© who ſhall ſee or read it, if they pleaſe.“ 
The ſubſtance of this work is a- natural: 
and unpoliſhed refutation, withour excepti- 
on, of all the tenets of our doctrine. The 


ſtile is very forbidding, and ſuch as might 


be expected from the Curate of: a country 
village. Towards the compoſition of this 
ſtrange writing againſt the Bible, and a- 
gainſt the Church, he had no help but the 
Bible itſelf, and ſome of the Fathers. Of 
the three copies, there was one kept by: 
the Grand Vicar of Rheims; another was. 
fent to Chauvelin, Lord Keeper, of the 
Seals; the third remained in the regilter-of- 
fice of the place. The Count de Caylus 
had, for ſome time, in his hands, one of 
theſe three copies, and ſoon after there were: 
above a hundred in Paris, which were ſold 
for ten Louis-dors a piece. Scveral of the 
curious in literature ſtill preſerve this ſad 
and dangerous monument. A prieſt who, 

dying, 
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dying, accuſes himſelf of having profeſſed 
and taught the Chriſtian religion, made a 
ſtronger impreſſion on the minds of many, 
than the thoughts of Paſchal. 

Such, methinks, would have done better 
to reflect on the unaccountable turn of this 
moody Prieſt, who aimed at delivering 
his pariſhioners from the yoke of a religion 
which he had himſelf, for twenty years, 
preached to them. Why addreſs this Veſta» 
ment to clowns, who could not read? Or, 
if they could read, why deprive them of a 
ſalutary yoke, a neceſſary fear, which is the 
only thing to prevent ſecret crimes? The 
belief of rewards and puniſhments, after 
death, is a curb of which the people ſtand 
in need. Religion, well purified, would 
be the firſt and beſt bond of ſociety. 

But this Curate wanted to annikilate all 
religion, even that of Nature. If his book. ' 
had been well written, the profeſhon, 
with which the author was diguified, might 
bave had too great an influence on his rea- 
ders. There have been ſeverallittle abridge- 
ments made of it, of which ſome have 


been: 
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been printed: they are happily cleared of 
the poiſon of Atheiſm. ; 

It is yet more ſurprizing, that a Curate, 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, durſt, even 
during his life time, write againſt that re- 
ligion which his office was to teach. He 
was, by the government, ſent, without any 
noiſe or ſtir, into exile. The manuſcript 
of his production is extremely rare. 

Long before that time, the Biſhop of 
Mans, Lavardin, had, at his death, given a 
no leſs ſingular example; he did not, it is 
true, leave a teſtament againſt the religion- 
which had procured to him a biſhoprick, 

but he declared that he deteſted it; he re- 
fuſed the Sacraments of the Church, and 
ſwore. that he had never conſecrated the 
bread and wane, at his ſaying maſs, nor had 
any intention of baptiſing children, or of 
conferring holy orders, at the time of his 
adminiſtering baptiſm to Chriſtians, and of 
ordaining Deacons and Prieſts. The Bi- 
ſhop took a wicked pleaſure in the thought 
of perplexing thoſe who had received at 


his hands the Sacraments of the Church. 
99 ; He 
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He died laughing at the ſcruples they would 
have, and enjoyed their diſꝗ uiet. It was 
decided that no one ſhould be re-baptized, 
or re- ordained. Some ſcrupulous Prieſts, 
however, got themſelves ordained a ſecond 
time. The Biſhop Lavardin did not, at 
leaſt, leave behind him any monument a- 
gainſt the Chriſtian religion: he was a vo- 
luptuary that laughed at every thing; 
whereas the Curate Meſlier was of a gloomy 
character, and an enthuſiaſt; of a rigid vir- 
tue. it is true, but only the more danger- 
ous-for that virtue. 


rern nr 02: 
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On the EN GX LO P EDI 


May it pleaſe your Highneſs, 


Fo ſr me ſome particulars of the 
* Encyclopedia; I obey your orders. 
This immenſe project was conceived by 

M<cfſltrurs Diderot and D' Alembert, two 

Pi:ilofophers, who do honour to France. 

One of them has been diſtinguiſhed by 

marks of generoſity from the empreſs of 

Ruſſia; the other by the refuſal of a ſplen- 

did fortune offered him by that Empreſs, 

but which that very philoſophy of his would 

not permit him to accept. The Chevalier 

Jaucourt, of a family on which he himſelf 

reflects a luſtre, both by his vaſt lore of 
knowledge, and by his virtues, joincd with 

8 theſe 
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8 theſe t wo men of literature, and ligaalized 
++ himſelf by an indefatigable labour. 


I., hey were aſliſted by the Count of He- 


ronville, Lieutenant-General to the King 
of France, profoundly verſed in all the arts 
which are included in, or hade affinity to, 
your great art of war; they had alſo the 
aid of the Count of Treſſan, another Lieu- 
tenant-General, whoſe various merits are 
_ univerſally acknowledged; and of Monſieur 
de St. Lambert, who, making better verſes 
than Chapelle, has withal not gone the leſs 
deep into whatever relates to arms. There 
are other General Officers who have fur- 

niſhed excellent memorials on Tactics. 
This Dictionary was alſo enriched, by 
able Engineers, with every thing concern- 
ing the attack and defence of places. Pre- 
fidents and Counſellors of Parliament have 
furniſhed ſeveral articles on the Civil Law. 
In ſhort, there is no ſcience, no art, no pro- 
feſſion of which the greateſt maſters have 
not emulouſly contributed to make this 
Dictionary a valuable work. It is on earth 
the firſt, and perhaps the laſt example of 
ſuch 
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ſuch 2 confiderable number of men of ſit» 


perior worth, eagerly concurring, without 


intereſt, without any private view, not e- 
ven that of reputation, (for ſome have con- 
cealed themſelves) to form that immortal 
depofite of the treaſures of human know- 
ledge and underſtanding. 

This work was under the auſpices, and 
under the eyes of the Count D' Argenſon, 
a Miniſter of State, capable of underſtand- 
ing it, and worthy of protecting it. The 
porch of this prodigious edifice is a preli- 
minary diſcourſe, compoſed by Monſieur 
D' Alembert. I dare aver, that this diſ- 
courſe, which received the applauſe of all 
Europe, appeared ſuperior to the method 
of Deſcartes, and equal to the beſt of the 
illuſtrious Chancellor Bacon's writings on 
this ſubject. If in the body of the Dicti- 


- onary itſelf there are ſome frivolous arti- 


cles, and others that ſavour more of the 
declaimer than of the Philoſopher z this 


fault is abundantly repaired by the prodi- 


gious quantity of profound and uſeful ar- 
ticles. The Editors could not well refuſe 
certain 
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certain young adventurers, who had a 
mind to exhibit, in this collection, their 
productions in company with the maſter» 
Pieces of great men. An over-politeneſs 
was the cauſe. of great injury to this 
work; it is the ſaloon of Apollo, in 
which indifferent Painters have ſometimes 
mixed their paintings with thoſe of a 
Vanloo, and a Lemoine. But your 
Highneſs will, doubtleſs, have obſerved, 
that this collection is preciſely the reverſe 
of other collections; that is to ſay, that 
the good is greatly predominant over the 
bad. | | | 
You will eaſily think that, in ſuch a 
town as Paris, fuller as it is of men of li- 
terature than ever were Athens and 
Rome, thoſe who were not admitted into 
this important undertaking, ſet themſelves 
againſt it. The Jeſuits began; they had 
wanted to be employed on the articles of 
Theology, and had been refuſed. This 
was enough for them to accuſe the Ency- 
clopediſts of irreligion 3 that was a thing 
in courſe. The Janſeniſts, ſeeing that their 

rivals 
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Tivals bad ſounded the alarm, did not res. 
main quiet. They were in ſome meaſure 
engaged to ſhew more zeal, than thoſe 
whom they had ſo much reproached for 
their eaſy morality. 

As. the Jeſuits exclaimed againſt the im- 
piety of the work, the Janſeniſts howled at 
it. There happened to be a Convulſions 
ary, or Convulſioniſt, one called Abraham 
Chaumeix, who lodged an accuſation in 
form, intitled, Prejuges legitimes contre L- 
Enciclopedie, or, Juſt Prejudices againſt the 
Encyclopedia, of which the firſi volume 
had ſcarce appeared. It was a ſtrange aſ- 
ſemblage this of the word prejudice, which 
properly fignifies illuſion; and the word 
juſt, which belongs only to what is reaſon- 
able. He carried, however, his moſt un- 
juſt prejudices ſo far as to ſay, that if the 
poiſon did not appear in the firſt volume, 
it would, doubtleſs, be perceived in the 
tollowing ones; which was as much as to 
render the Encyclopediſts guilty not of 
what they had ſaid, but of what they 
would ſay. 


AS 
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As witneſſes are neceſſary in a criminal. 
proceſs, he produced St. Auguſtine and 
Cicero; and theſe witneſſes were ſo much 
the more unexceptionable, for that it could 
not be ſuſpected, that Abraham Chaumeix 
had any the leaſt acquaintance with them. 
The cries of ſome, poſſ. ſſed with a ſpirit of 
malignancy, joined with thoſe of this ſenſe - 
leſs wretch, excited a perſecution that laſt- 
ed but too long : yet, what came of it at 
length ? That happened which happened to 
ſound philoſophy, to the emetic, to the cir- 
culation of the blood, to inoculation : all 
theſe were for a time proſcribed, and have 
at lengeh triumphed over ignorance, ſtupi- 
dity, and envy; the dictionary of the Ency- 
clopedia, notwithſtanding its faults, till 
ſubſiſts, and Abraham Chaumeix is gone to 
hide his rage at Moſcow. It is ſaid, the Em- 
preſs has compelled him to good manners; 
if ſo, it is one of the prodigies of her reign. 
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On the JE WS. 


F all that have attacked, in their 
() writings, the Chriſtian religion, the 
Jews are perhaps thoſe who are the moſt 
to be dreaded ; and if there were not to be 
oppoſed to them the miracles of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, it would be very difficult for 
a man of no more than a moderate ſhare of 
learning to make head againſt them. They 
look on themſelves as the elder-· born of the 
family, who, though they have loſt their 
inheritance, ſtill Keep their title. They have 
employed a profound ſagacity in explain- 
ing all the prophecics to their own advan- 
tage. They pretend that the Law of Mo- 
ſes was given them as an eternal one; that | 
it is impoſſible that God ſhould have chan- 
ged, and forſworn himſelf; that our Sa- 
viour 


* 
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viour himſelf has acknowledged it, They 
object to us, that according to Jeſus Chriſt, 
not a point, not a tittle of the Law, ought 
to be tranſgrefled ; that Jeſus was come to 
accomplith the Law, not to aboliſh it; that 
he obſerved all the commandments of it; 
that he was circumciſed 3 that he kept the 
ſabbath, and ſolemnized all the feſtivals ;; 
that he was born a Jew, lived a Jew, and 
died a je; that he never inſtituted a new 
religion, that we have not a fingle line 
of his; that it is we ourſelves, and not he, 
that made the Curiſtian religion. 
A Chriftian muſt not pretend to hazard 
a diſpute with a Jew, unleſs he underſtands 
the Hebrew as pertectly as his own mother 
tongue, as it is this alone that can qualfy 
kim to underſtand the prophecies, and an- 
ſwer the Rabbins. Thus does Joſeph Sca- 
hger expreſs himſelf in his Excerpta. * The 
© Jews are ſubtile reaſoners: How miſera- 
* bly has Juſtin written againſt Tryphon, 
© and Tertullian yet worſe ! He that would 
* refute the Jews, muſt know Judaiſm to 
the bottom, What a ſhame it is! that 
F 2 * Chriltians 
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* Chriſtians ſhould write againſt Chriſti- 
© ans, and not dare to write againſt the 
« Jews!” 

The Toldos Jeſchut is the moſt ancient 
Jewiſh writing that has been tranſmitted 
to us againſt our religion. It is a life of 
Jeſus Chriſt, quite contrary to our holy 
Goſpels; for the author makes vo mention 
of them; and probably he would have 
tried to refute them, if he had known a- 
ny thing of them. He makes Jeſus the a- 
dulterous ſon of Miriah, or Mariah, and of 
a ſoldier called Joſeph Pander, or Panther. 
He relates, that he and Judas wanted each 
to make himſelf head of a ſe& ; that both 
ſeemed to-operate prodigies in virtue of the 
name of Jehovah, which they had learnt 
to pronounce as it ought to be, for it to 
have its eflicacy in conjurations. It is a 
a heap of Rabbinical reveries, much be- 
neath the thouſand and one nights. Ori- 
gen retuted him, and he was the only one 
that could doit; for he was almoſt the 
only one of the Fathers who underſtood 
the Hebrew language. 


The 
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The ' J-wiſh Theologers {ſcarce wrote a+ 
ny thing more tolerable than the Toldos 
Jeſchur, till the eleventh cratury: then it 
was, that being more enlightened by the 
Arabs, who were become the only learned 
nation, they put more judgment 1ato their 
works: Thoſe of the Raboin Aben Ezra 
were much eſteemed : He was, among the 
Jews, the founder of reaſon, as much as. 
reaſon can be admitted into diſputes of 
this kind. Spinoſa has made great uſe of 
his writings. 

Long after Aben Ezra came Maimonides;. 
in the thirteenth century, who had yet a. 
greater reputation. Since that time, to 
the ſixteenth century, the Jews had intel- 
ligible books, and conſequently the more 
dangerous; they printed ſome of them to- 
wards the end of the fifteenth; century. 
The number of their manuſcripts was con- 
ſiderable. The Chriſtian Theologers, be- 
ing afraid of their power of ſeduction, ob- 
tained, that all the Jewiſh books, on which. 
hands could be laid, ſhould be burnt ; but 
they could neither diſcover all the books, 
"A 13 nor 
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nor convert a ſingle man of them to their 
religion. There have, it is true, been 
ſeen, ſome Jews to feign an abjuration, 
ſometimes through fear, but not one of 
them ever ſincerely embraced Chriſtianity. 
A Carthaginian would ſooner have taken 
the part of Rome, than a Jew have turn- 
ec Chriſtian. Orobio ſpeaks of ſome Spa- 
niſh and Arab Rabbins, who abjured, and 
became Biſhops in Spain; but he takes 
ſpecial care to avoid faying that they had, 
from their hearts, renounced their religi- 
on. | 

The Jews have not written againſt Ma- 
hometaniſm; which they are far from 
bolding in ſuch horror as they do our 
doarine : The reaſon of which is evident, 
the Mahometans do not make a God of Je- 
ſus Chriſt. 8 
By a fatality never enough to be de- 
pl-red, many learned Chriſtians have quits 
ted their religion for Judaiſm. Rittangel, 
Profeſſor of the Oriental Languages at 
Koeniſberg, in the ſeventeenth century, 

embraced. the Moſaic Law. Anthony, 
| Miniſter 
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Miniſter at Geneva, was, in 1632, burnt 
for having abjured Chriſtianity in favour 
of Judailm. The Jews reckon him among 
the Martyrs who do them the moſt ho- 
nour. His diſaſtrous perſuaſton muſt have 
been very ſtrong, ſince he preferred to 
retractation the ſuffering ſo-cruel a death, 

In Niſachon Fetus, that is to ſay, the 
book of the Antient Victory, may be ſeen a 
ſtroke concerning the ſuperiority of the 
Moſaic Law over the Chriſtian and the 
Perſian, which is 1n the true Oriental taſte, 
AKing commands a Jew, a Galilean, and 
a Mahometan, each to quit his own reli- 
gion, and to embrace whichſoever he pleaſ- 
es of the two others; and if they do not 
change, the Executioner is there to ſtrike 
off their heads. The Chriſtian ſays, ſince 


there is a neceſſity of dying or changing, I 


had rather be of the religion of Moſes than 
of that of Mahomet; for the Chriſtians are 
more antient than the Mahometans, and 
the Jews more antient than Jeſus; I will 
then turn jew. The Mahometan ſail, I 
cannot bear the thoughts of being a dog of 

1 A 
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a Chriſtian, I had rather be a dog of a Jew, 
ſince the Jews bave the right of priority. 
May it pleaſe your Majeſty, fays the Jew, 
you ſee I can neither embrace the law of 
the Chriſtian, nor that of the Mahometan, 
ſince both of them have given the prefe- 
rence to mine. The King, moved at this 
reaſon, ſent. away the executioner, and 
turned Jew. All that can be inferred from 
this little ſtory, is, that Princes ought not 
to employ executioners for apoſtles, 
However, the Jews have had rigid and. 

ſcrupulous Doctors, who have been afraid 
that their countrymen ſhould ſuffer theme 
ſelves to be overcome by the Chriſtians. 
There was eſpecially, a Rabbin among 
them, who thus expreſſes himſelf: © The 
& wiſe forbid the lending money to a 
& Chriſtian, leſt the creditor ſhould be per- 
« verted by the debtor. But a Jew may 
& horrow money of a Chriſtian, without the 
© fear of being ſeduced by him; for a debt- 
& or always avoids his creditors.” 

_ Notwithſtanding this curious advice, the 


Jews have always lent their money, at an 
| exorbitant. 
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exorbitant intereſt, to Chriſtians, and have 
not been the more converted by them. 
After the famous Naſachon Vetus, we 
have a relation of the diſpute between the 
Rabbin Zechiel, and the Dominican Friar 
Paul, called Cyriac. This is a conference 
held in the year 1263, between thoſe two 
learned men in the preſence of Don Jaquez, 
King of Arragon, and of the Queen his 
wife. This conference is very memorable; 
The two champions were well verſed in 
Hebrew and in antiquity. The Talmud,. 
the Targum, the archives of the Sanhedrim, 
were on the table. The conteſted paſſa · 
ges were explained into Spaniſh. Zechiel 
maintained, that Jeſus had been condemn- 
ed under the King Alexander Jannæus, 
(and not under Herod the Tetrarch) agrees 
ably. to what is related in the Toldos Jef- 
chut, and in the Talmud : * Your Goſpels 
© ({aid he) were not written till towards the 
* beginning of your ſecond century, and 
are not authentic like our Talmud. We 
could not crucify him you ſpeak of, in 
the time of Herod the Tetrarch, fince we 
755 F 5 © had. 
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* had not the power of life and death in ous 
hands; we could not have crucified him, 
* becaule that manner of puniſhment was 
not in uſe among us. Our Talmud has 
* it, that he who periſhed in the time of 
© Jannzus was condemned to be ſtoned to 
death. We can no more believe your Goſ- 
© pels than thoſe pretended Letters of Pilate 
* which you have forged.'——lt was, no 
doubt, eaſy to confound this vain Rabbini- 
cal erudition. The Queen put an end to 
the conference, by aſkiog of the Jews why 
they ſtunk ? ' 

This ſame Zechiel had alſo ſeveral other 
conferences, of which one of his diſciples 
gives us an account. Each party attiibuted 
to itſelf the victory, though it can never be 
but on the fide of truth. | 

The Rampart of Faith, written by a Jew, 
called Ifaic, and found in Africa, is tar ſu- 
perior to the relation of Zechiel, which is 
very confuſed and full of puerilitics. Iſaue 
is methodical, and a good Dialectician; ne- 
ver perhaps had error a greater ſupport. 
He has collected under the heads of a hun- 


dred 
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dred propoſitions, all the difficulties of 
which the unbelievers have been ſince fo 
free. 

There it is you may ſee the objections a- 
gainſt the two genealogies of Jeſus Chriſt, 
ſo different from each other. 

Againſt the quotations of the paſſages of 
the Prophets, which are not to be found in 
the Jewiſh books. 

Againſt the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, 
which is not ex preſsly announced in the 
- Goſpels, but which is not the leſs proved in 
the holy Councils. 

. Againſt the opinion that Jeſus Chriſt had 
no brothers nor ſiſters, 

Againſt the different narratives of the 
Goſpels, which have however been recon- 
ciled or harmonized. 

Againſt the hiſtory of Lazarus. 

Againſt the pretended falſifications of 
the antient Canonical writings. 

In ſhort, the moſt determined infidels 
have hardly advanced any thing that is not 
in this Rabbin Iſaac's Rampart of the Faith, 
There is, however, no making a crime of 

F 6 it 
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it to the Jews, their having endeavoured 
to juſtify their antient religion at the ex- 
pence of ours. They are only to be pitied. 
But what reproaches ought not to be made 
to thoſe who have availed themſelves of the 
diſputes of the Chriſtians and Jews to com- 
bat both religions? Let us pity thoſe who, 
frightened at the contradictions of ſeven- 
teen centuries, and tired with ſo much diſ- 
puting, have thrown themſelves into 
Theiſm, ard will admit only one God, with 
2 pure n orality. If they have preſerved 
Charity, they have renounced Faith: they 
have believed themſelves to be men, in- 
ſtead of being Chiiſtians. They ought to 
be ſubm iſſive, and they have aſpired to be 
wiſe, But how much is the folly of the - 


croſs ſuperior to ſuch wiſdom! ſays the A- 
poſtle Paul. 


Of OrxoBlIoOo 


OxkroB10 was ſo learned a Rabbin, that 
he gave into none of thoſe reveries which | 
have been teproachcd to the other Rabbins. 
| 42885 Profound 
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Profound, without being obſcure, poſſeſſed 
of polite literature, a man of an agreeable: 
turn of wit, and extremely well-bred. Phi- 
lip Limborch, of the Arminian party in- 
Amſterdam,. made an acquaintance with. 
him towards the year 1685. They had. 
long diſputes together, but without any 
acrimony, and like two friends that ſeek 
to enlighten each other. Converſations: 
rarely clear up the ſubjet-matters of them: 
It is not eaſy to follow conſtantly the ſame 
object, and not to run out of the courſe:. 
One queſtion begets another. In a quar- 
ter of an hour, one is ſurprized to find one's 
felf got inſenſibly off the firſt ground. 
They agreed then on putting into wiiting 
the objections and antwers, which after- 
wards both of them printed in 687. It 
is perbaps, the firſt diſpute between two 
Theologers, in which there are no reci- 
procal invectives: On the contrary, the 
two adverſaries treat one another with re- 
ſpect. 

- Limborch refutes the opinions of“ the 
© mott learned aud the wolt iluſtrious Jew;? 


who 
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who, with the ſame formularies of compli- 

ment, refutes the moſt learned and the moſt 
© illuſtrious Chriſtian.” Orobio even never 

ſpeaks of Jeſus Chriſt but with the greateſt 

circumſpe&tion.. This is the ſummary of: 

the diſpute. 

Orobio ſets out with maintaining, that it 
was never ordained- to the Jews by their 
Law, to believe in a Meſſiah. 

That it is no where to be found, that: 
Iſrael was threatened to be no longer the 
choſen. people, if it did not believe in the 
future Meſſiah, | | | 

That in no place is it ſaid that the Jundai- 
cal law is the adumbration or figure of an- 
other law; that, on the contrary, it is every 
where ſaid, that the Law of Moſes is to be 
eternal. 

That every Prophet even who ſhould: 
work miracles, in order to change any 
thing in the Law of Moſes, ought to be 
puniſhed with death. 

That, truc it was, that ſome Prophets 
had foretold to the Jews, in their calami- 
ties, that they ſhould have one day a de- 

liverer; 
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lverer; but that this deliverer would be 
the ſupport of the Moſaic. Law, inſtead of 
being its deſtroyer. 

That the Jews are in conſtant expeRati- 
on of a Meſſiah, who is to be a powerful, 
and juſt King. 

That one proof of the eternal immuta- 
bility of the Moſaic religion, is, that the 
Jews, diſperſed all over the earth, have for 
all that never changed a ſingle tittle in 
their law, and that the Ifraelites of Rome, 
of England, of Holland, of Germany, of 
Poland, of Turky, of Perſia, &c. have con- 
ſtantly held the fame doctrine ſince the 
taking of Jeruſalem by Titus, without there 
having riſen up among them any the leaſt 
ſect, that has deviated from ove ſingle ob- 
{ rvange, or from one ſingle opiuion of the 
lirachte nation. | 

That, on the contrary, the Chriſtians have 
been divided among themſelves from the 
very firſt of their religion's coming into ex- 
iſtence. N 4675 | 
hat they are, at this moment, ſplit into 
more ſes, than there are Chriſtian ſtates, 

| and 
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and that they have perſecuted each other- 
with fire and ſword for above twelve cen-- 
turies; that if the Apoſtle Paul allowed it: 
to be right that the Jews ſhould continue. 
to obſerve the precepts of their law, the. 
Chriſtians of theſe days ought not to re- 
proach them for doing but what the A- 
poſtle Paul had permitted them. | 
That it is not out of hatred and malice 
that Iſrael had not acknowledged Jeſus ;: 
neither is it out of baſe or carnal views that: 
the Jews adhere to their ancient law; that, 
on the contrary, it is only in the hope of 
the bleſſings of Heaven that they remained. 
faithful to it, notwithſtanding the perſecu- 
tions of the Babylonians, the Syrians, the. 
Romans, notwithſtanding their diſperſion. 
and diſgrace, notwithſtanding the hatred of 
ſo many nations; and that a whole people 
ought not to be called carnal, who, for 
near forty centuries, have been the. Mar- | 
tyrs of God. 

That it is the Chriſtians who have had 
carnal advantages in view; witneſs almoſt 


all the firſt Fathers of the Church, who 
hoped 
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hoped to live a thouſand years in a New 
Jeruſalem. amidſt abundance, and amidſt 
all bodily delights. 

That it is impoſſible that the Jews 
ſhould have crucified the true Meſſiah, 
fince the Prophets expreſsly ſay, that the 
Meſſiah ſhall come to cleanſe Iſrael of all 
fin } that he will not leave a ſingle ſtain 
in Iſrael; that it would be the moſt hor 
rible fin, the moſt abominable pollution, 
as well as the moſt palpable contradiction, 
that God thould ſend his Meſſiah to be cru» 

hat the precepts of the Ten Command» 
meats being perfect, any new miſſion was. 
entirely uſeleis. | 

That the Moſaic Law never had any my- 
ſtical ſenſe. 

That it would want mankind, to 
tell them things which were to be under- 
ſtood in a ſenſe different from that in which. 
they were expreſſed. 90 

That the Chriſtian Apoſtles never e-- 
qualled the miracles of Moſes. That 
the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles were not. 

| all 


* 
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all ſimple people? ſince Luke was a Phy- 
ſician, and Paul had ſtudied under Gama- 
maliel, of whom the Jews have preſerved 
the writings. 3 

That there is not the ſhadow of ſimpli- 
eity or idiotiſm in the requiring of the 
new converts to bring all their money in 
to them: that Paul was ſo far from being 
a plain dealer, that he employed the great- 
eſt artifices on his coming to ſacrifice at 
the temple, and in fwearing before Feſtus 
and Agrippa that he had done nothing a- 
gainſt Circumciſion, and againſt the Law ob 
Judaiſm. | 
-- That, in ſhort, the contradictions which 
are to be found in the Goſpels, prove 
that thoſe books could not be iofpired by 
God. 1 

Limborch anſwers all theſe aſſortions 
with all the ſtrongeſt arguments that it 
is poſſible to employ; and had ſo great 
a confidence in the goodneſs of his cauſe; 
that he did not balance. to have this 
celebrated diſpute committed to the Preſs. 
but as he was of the Azmiuian party, 
thae 
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that of the Gomariſts perſecuted him: 
they reproached him with having expoſed 
the truths of the Chriſtian religion to 
a combat in which its enemies might tri- 
umph. Orobio was not perſecuted in the 


Synagogue. 
| On UAIEIL D'Acos 74A. 


Tugag happened to Uriel d' Acoſta 
much the ſame thing as to Spinoſa; he 
renounced, at Amſterdam, Judaiſm, to at- 
tach himſelf to Philoſaphy,. A Spaniard 
and an Engliſhman having applied to him 
for counſel, about their inclination to turn 
Jews, he diſſuaded them from this deſign, 
and talked to them againſt the religion of 
the Hebrews, He was condemned to re- 
ceive, at the pillar, forty ſtripes ſave one, 
and aftcrwards to proſtrate himſelf on the 
threſhold of the door of the ſynagogue; ſo. 
that all the congregation trampled on him 
as they came out. | 

He had this adventure printed in a 
ſmall book ſtyl extant: there it is, he pro- 

feſſes 
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fefles himfelf to be no Jew, nor Chriſtian, 
nor, Mahometan, but the adorer of one 
only God, This ſmall book is intitled,. 
An Example of human Liſe. The ſame 
Limborch refuted Uriel d' acoſta as he had: 
done Orobio; and the Magiſtracy of Am- 
ſterdam did not in the leaſt interfere in 
theſe quarrels... 


LE T- 
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On SPIN OS4. 


May it pleaſe your, Highneſs, 


I 


T appears to me, that as falſe a judg- 
ment has been formed of Spinoſa's cha- 
racter as of his writings. Here is what 
has been ſaid of him in two hiſtorical dicti 
onaries. 

© Spinoſa had fo great a deſire of im- 
« mortalizing himſelf, that he would have 


— 


<« ghdly ſacrificed to that glory his preſent * 2 


+ life, ſhould he have been ſure of being 
© torn to pieces by an enraged populace. 
© The abſurdities of Spinoſiſm have been 
perfectly refuted by John Bredenbourg, 

© a citizen of Rotterdam? 
So many words, fo many falſities. Spi- 
noſa was precifely the contrary of the pic- 
| ture 
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ture here drawn of him. It is right to 
deteſt his atheiſm, but wrong to be-lie his 
character. Never was there a man, in 
every ſenſe, more averſe from vain glory. 
This -muſt be owned. Do not let us, 
while we condemn, calumniate him. The 
Miniſter Colerus, who long occupied the 
very room in which Spinoſa died, agrees 
with all bis contemporaries, in owning that 
Spinoſa conſtantly lived in a profound re- 
treat ſeeking to ſecrete himſelf from the 
world, an enemy to all ſuperfluity, modeſt 
in his converſation, careleſs of his dreſs, 
working with his own hands, never put- 


ting his name to his works: Allt his is not 


not in the character of a man ambitious of 


reputation, | 
As to Bredenbourg, ſo far from refuting 


him perfectly well, I dare believe that he 


confuted him perfectly ill. I have read 
his work, and leave the judgment of it to 
whoever ſhall, like me, have the patience 
to read it. Bredenbourg was ſo far from 
clearly confounding Spinoſa, that he him- 
ſelt, frightened at the weakneſs of his own 

argument, 
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argument, became forcedly and againſt his 
will, the diſciple of him whom he had at- 
tacked: A great example this of the weak- 
neſs and inconſtancy of the human under- 
ſtanding. 
Thbe life of Spinoſa is written circum- 
ſtantially enough, and too well known for 
any repetition of it here being neceſſary. 
Your Highneſs will, however, give me 
leave to requeſt your joining with me in 
the making one reflection on the treatment 
which this Jew, when, as yet young, met 
with from the Synagogue. Being accuſed 
by two young people of his own age, of not 
believing on Moſes; they began, in order 
to put him in the right way, by aſſaſſina- 
ting him with a ſtab from a kaife, as he 
was coming out of the Play-houſe; ſome 
ſay, as he was coming out of the Sy na- 
gogue, which is more likely. 
After they had failed of the final diſ- 
patch of his body, they were determined 
not to miſs his ſoul: they proceeded to the 
greater excommunication, or Chammate, 
Spinoſa pretended, that the Jews had no 
authority 
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authority to exerciſe this kind of joriſcke 


tion in Amſterdam. The Town Council 


referred the deciſion of this aff.ir to the 
Conſiſtory of the Paſtors; theſe conclud- 
ing that if the Synagogue had ſuch a right, 
the Conſiſtory might enjoy it with greater 
Teaſon, gave it in favour of the Synagogue. 

Spinoſa, then, was proſcribed by the 
Jews, with great ceremony : the Singer of 
Iſrael fulminated the words of execration; 
the horn was founded, the black tapers 
were melted, drop by drop, into a veſſel 
full of blood: Benedict Spinoſa was devoted 
to Belzebub, to Satan, to Aſhtaroth, and all 
the Synagogue cried, Amen! 

It is ſtrange, that ſuch an act of Juriſdic- 
tion ſhould have been allowed, an act that 
reſembles more the procedure of a meeting 


of Sorcerers, than a juſt judgment. It is 


not uvlikely, that without the ſtab from a 
knife, and the black tapers quenched in 
blood, Spinoſa would never have written 
againſt Moſes and againſt God. Perfecu- 
tion exaſperates: It emboldens thoſe who 
feel they have genius; and will render thoſe 

irreconcileable 
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irreconcileable whom indulgence would 
have kept within bounds. 185 
Spinoſa renounced Judaiſm, but without 
ever embracing Chriſtianity. He did not 
publiſh his treatiſe on ſuperſtitious cere- 
monies, or Tractatus Theologico-politicus, 
till 1670, about eight years after his ex- 
communication, It has been pretended 
that there were diſcoverable in this book 
the ſeeds of his Atheiſm: This was pre- 
tended for much the ſame reaſon of pre- 
judice, that one ſees a bad phyſiognomy in 
a man who has done a bad action. This 
book is ſo far from Atheiſm, that Jeſus 
Chriſt is often mentioned in it as one ſent 
by God. This work is very profound, and 
the beſt he ever wrote. I doubtleſs con- 
demn the opidions of it, but I cannot help 
eſteeming its erudition. It is he, I think, 
who the firſt remarked, that the Hebrew 
word ruhag, which we tranſlate by foul, ſig- 
niſied, among the Jews, wind, breath, in 
its natural ſenſe; and that whatever was 
eminently great, bore the title of divine: 
The cedars of God, the winds of God, 
2 G | the 
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the melancholy of Saul, was the evil ſpirit 
from God, the virtuous were the children 


It Was be, who the fr unfolded that 
dangerous ſyſtem of Aben- Ezra, that the 
Pentateuch was not written by Moſes, nor 
the book of Joſhua by Joſhua: It is only 
from after him, that Le Clerc, ſeveral 
Dutch Divincs, and the celebrated Newton, 
have embraced that opinion. 

Newton differs in this only from him, 


that he attributes to Samuel the books of 


Moſes, whereas Spinoſa makes Eſdras the, 
author of them. You may fee all the rea- 
ſons which Spinoſa gives for his ſyſtem, in 
his eighth, nanth, and tenth chapters: one 
may obſerve great exactneſs in his chrono- 
logy, a great knowledge of the hiſtory, lan- 
guage, and manners of his antient coun- 
try, with more of method and of reaſon- 
ing, than in all the Rabbins put together. 


It appears to me, that few writers before 


him, had evidently proved that the Jews 
acknowiedged any Prophets among the 
Geutiles: In a word, he made a guilty uſe 
of 
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of his intellectual lig kts, but he had very 
great ones. 

Lou muſt ſearch out Atheiſm in the an- 
tient Philoſophers, but you ſee it no 
where openly, but in the poſthumous works 
of dpi noſa. His treatiſe on Atheiſm,- not 
being under that title, and being beſides 
wiiten in an obfcure Latin, and a very 
dry ſtile, the Count de Boulainvi'liers has 
reduced it into French, under the title of 
Retutation of Atheiſm : but we have only 
the poiſon, Boulainvilliers, it may be ſup- 
poſed, not having had the time to give us 
the antidote. 

There are few who have remarked, that 
Spinoſa, in his deplorabie book, is for ever 
ſpeaking of an infinite and ſupreme being. 
He announces à God id the ſame breith 
that he is aiming at annibiliting the belief 
of one. The arguments with which Biyle 
overwhelms him, would appear to me uu- 
anſwerable, if, in fact, Spinoſa had ad mit- 
ted a God: for that God being, according 
to him, nothing but the immenſity of 
things, ſuch a God being at once matter 

G 2 | and 
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and thought, it is abſurd, as Bayle has 
very well proved it, to ſuppoſe that God 
ſhould be at once active and paſſive, cauſe 
and ſubject, doing the ill and ſuffering it, 
loving and hating himſelf, killing and eat- 
iog himſelf: A man of any ſenſe, ſays Bayle, 
would prefer cultivating the earth with his. 
teeth and nails, to the cultivating an hypo- 
theſis ſo ſhocking, and ſo abſurd: For, ac - 
cording to Spinoſa, thoſe who would ſay, 
ten thouſand Germans have killed ten thous» 
ſand Turks, would expreſs themſelves ill 
and falſcly; they ſhould ſay, God, modifie 
ed into ten thouſand Germans, has killed 
God modified into ten thouſand Turks. 
Bayle would be much in the right, if 
Spinoſa had acknowledged a God; but the 
fact is, that he does not at all acknowledge 
one, and has only employed that ſacred: 
word that he might not too much ſhock. 
mankind, 
Wrapped up in 8 wo makes a: 
bad uſe of that equally celebrated. and: 


ſenſeleſs n of Deſcartes, Give me. 
« motion.” 
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© motion and matter, and I will ſoon form 
© a world,” 

Full alſo of the idea ſo incomprehenſible 
and ſo repugnant to Natural Philoſophy, of 
the pleuum, he imagined to himſelf. that 
there could exiſt no more than one ſub- 
Aance, one only power that reaſons in men, 
fecls and remembers in animals, ſparkles in, 
the fire, flows-in the waters, blows in the 
wind, roars in the thunder, vegetates on 
the earth, and is co- extended every where. 
through ſpace. 

According to him, every thing is ne- 
ceſſary, every thing is eternal; creation is 
in. poſſible: No deſign in the ſtructure of 
the univerſe, in the permanence of the ſpe ; 
cics, and in the ſucceſſion of individuals. 
The ears are no longer made for hearing, 
the eyes for ſeeing, the heart for receiving 
and propelling the blood; the ſtomach for 
digeſting, the brain for thinking, the or- 
gans of. generation for propagating life; 
and the divine deſigns are nothing but the 
effects of a blind neceſſity, 

You. have herein a juſt expoſition of 

G-3 Spiuoſa's 
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Spinoſa's ſyſtem, and withal, you have here 
the weak ſides by which his ſtrong- hold is 
to be attacked; a ſtrong- hold, (if 1 do not: 
deceive myſclf,) on an ignorance of Natu- 
ral Philoſophy, and on a moſt prodigious. 
miſuſe of Metaphyſics. 

It rather appears to me, and indeed it 
ought to be wiſhed, that there are now-a- 
days few Atheiſts. The Author of La 
Henriade has ſaid, A Catechiſer announces 
& God to Children, Newton demonſtrates: 
* him tothe Wiſe,” The more one knows. 
of Nature, the more one muſt adore God. 

Atheiſm can do no good to morality, 
and may do much harm. - It is almoſt as 
dangerous as fanaticiſm. You are, my 
Prince, equidiſtant from either, and this 
it is which authorizes the liberty I have 
taken to lay the truth before you, with - 
out any diſguiſe. I have anſwered all your 
queſtions from thofe about that learned 
buffoon Rabelais, to thofe concerning that 
Taſh metaphyſician Spinoſa. 5 

1 could have added to this liſt a croud 


of f little books, hardly known to 0 any but 
| to 
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Librarians; but I was afraid that in mul- 
tiplying the number of the guilty, I ſhould 


ſeem to diminiſh their guilt, I hope that 


the little 1 have ſaid will confirm your 
Highneſs in your opinion of our doctrine, 
and our ſcriptures, on obſerving, that;they 
have been only combated by head-ſtrong 
Stoics, by men of literature, vain of their 
knowledge, by people of the world, who 


know nothing but their own weak reaſon, 


by men of wit who take jeſts for argu- 
ments, by Theologers, in ſhort, who, in- 
ſtead of walking in the ways of God, have 
bewildered themſelves in their own ways. 
Once more, what ought to be a juſt con- 
ſolation to a ſoul ſo noble as yours, is, that 


the Theiſm, which now-a-days deſtroys ſo 
many ſouls, can never diſturb the peace of 


nations, nor be prejudicial to the ſweets of 
ſociety. Controverſy has every where cauſ- 
ed human blood to flow, and Theiſm has 


ſtopped the effuſion, It is, I confeſs, but 


a bad remedy, but it has cured the moſt 
cruel wounds. It is excellent for this life, 
if it is deteſtable for the other. To be 

ſure 
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ſure it damns 2 man, but it renders him 
peaceable. | 
Your country has formerly been in flames 
upon matters of argument; I heiſm reſtor- 
ed concord to it. It is clear, that if Pol- 
trot, James Clement, Jaurigni- Balthazor. 
Gerard, John Chatel, Damiens, the Jciuit: 
Malagrida, &c. &c. bad been. Theiſts there. 
would have been fewer Princes aſſaſſinated. 
God forbid, that J ſhould prefer | heiſm 
to the holy religion of a Ravaillac, of a Da- 
miens of a Malagrida, which they knew. 
ſo little, and injured ſo much! I only ſay...” 
that it is more agreeble to live with Theiſts, 
than with ſuch as Ravaillac, or Madam 
Brinvilliers, who went regularly to confeſs 
ſion: But if your Highneſs is not of my, 
opinion, why then l am in the wrong. 
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A SECRET PROJECT, 


Preſented to the Ottoman Emperor Mus rauh 
the ITId, by ALI Ben ABDALLAH, Ba- 
ſha of CalRo. : From the Preſs newly e- 

Nabliſbed at Caixo. Tranſlated from the 

. Turkiſh language. 


A OvereiGu Loan oF THE Universt, 
ever victorious, beloved by thy faith» 
ful ſubjects, dreaded by the infidel Chriſti- 
ans, and revered all over the Eaſt, nothing 
dares ſtand in oppoſition to thy ſupreme 
power, but the Alcoran, and thoſe who 
ſupport it with their authority, the Mufti, 
the Imaums, and the Derviſes. Thy 
power, it is true, thy wiſdom maintain 
thee on the throne, and make thee proſper 


— = 
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in the greateſt part of thy auguſt deſigns; 
but our ſuperſtitious religion is, and ever 
will be an obſtacle to the happineſs of thy 
empire. 

The Alcoran fills the brave and noble 
Mahometans with. ridiculous and. perni- 
cious ideas; it begets in their minds 2. 

g miſgrounded fear of eternal torments, and 
5 of certain monſters, whom the expoſitors 
of that book call evil angels. This pre- 
tended revelation forbids to thoſe nations, 
ſubject to thy empire, the uſe of wine, 
and other innocent plcaſures of life, and 
flatters them, to indemnify them for this 
privation, with the imaginary hope of pa- 
radiſe after their death. Numbers of thy 
ſubj:&s conſecrate theinſelves to the falſe 
theology of the Prophet; while, to the 
prejudice of the public good, th-y.negle& 
the cultivation of rice, and of ſilk, and o- N. 
ther uſeful employments. All thy vaſt 
empire paſſes, in the moſchs and in idle- 
neſs, a whole quarter of the year, which is 
conſumed by the Fridays appointed-for di- 3 
vine ſervice, the feſtivals of Mahomet, of 
Aboubeckher,. 


1 * 
. 
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Aboubeckher, of ali, of Omar, of Abdal- 
hh, &c; not to mention the conſiderable 
ſums which the maintenance of an infinite 
number of ſacred idlers muſt coſt, There 
is then ſacrificed to the precepts of Maho- 
met, and to the whims of his Prieſts, the 
profit which would be produced by the 
labour of thirty millions of men, for three 
months of the year. In ſhort, the happi- 
neſs and wealth of the Maho netans can 
never arrive at their height, the treaſures 
of the Empire will be deprived of a fer- 
tile ſpring, the glory of its head will be 
ſtopped in its courſe, ſo long as the Al- 
coran (hall dare to preſcribe laws to 
the ſubjects of the firſt Manarch in the 
world. | 

Nothing, Sublime Emperor, would be 
more advantageous, than, it it were poſ- 
ſible, to aboliſh and ſuppreſs our religion: 
but, in ſhort, if ciccumſtances do not ad- 
mit of deſtroying this phantom by force 
of arme, it may at leaſt be indirectly at- 
tacked and ruined, little by little. If 
thou deigneſt to employ theſe laſt means, it 

. 18 
"i 
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is almoſt indubitable that Superſtition ſhall 
ſivk under the efforts of the Conqueror of 
| Georgia. A Jew, poor and ambitious, e- 
Nabliſhed the Chriſtian religion; an art- 
ful Arabian Merchant founded ours. 
Why ſhould it be more difficult to a 
powerful Prince, who poſlefles the 
higheſt degree of wiſdom, to overturn 
a falſe faith, by ſapping, little by little, 
its foundations? Yes! dread Sovereign, 
to deſtroy. the religion of Mahomet, that 
Tival of thy authority, that enemy to 
the happineſs of thy ſtates, it will be 
enough that thy Will ſhall dictate the decree 
of it; and that thy ſublime penetration 
ſhall ſupplement whatever may be deficient 
of the following means. 
I. Let there be made a collection of 
the Fables contained in our Alcoran, and 
in that of the Chriſtians, in order that, by 
a compariſon of the one with the other, 
it may be ſeen that our religion is, with» 
in a ſmall matter, as ridiculous as that of 
the Chriſtians, ; 

II. Let there be tranſlated into our 


language. 
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language ſuch books as appear in fas 
vour of the Religion of Nature, as alſo 
the controverſies the Jews, the Catholics, 
the Lutherans, - the Calviniſts, the 
Greeks, the Quakers, the Memaonites, 


and of the other Chriftian fects en ; 


themſelves. 


III. On the Friday, let it be permit. 
ted, during divine ſervice, to keep the 


ſhops open, to ſell ſherbet in the * 
houſes, and gardens. 

IV. Let the feſtivals of the ſecond or- 
der, which are already ſuppreſſed in Per- 
ſia, be no longer celebrated in the Ottoman 
Empire. | 

V. Let it be permitted, and even re- 
commended to the Prieſts, to wear, at the 
times that they do not exerciſe the functi- 
ons of their miniſtry, ſecular habits, in or- 
der thereby to give greater freedom to 
thcir converſation, and manner of think- 
ing. 180-4 } 
VI. Let there be aſſigned to the 
' Prieſts of town and country, inſtead of a 
part of their maintenance ia ready money, 

H ſome 
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fome lands, in order to divert their atten- 
tion from the care of preſerving their au- 
thority. £ | 

VII. Let whatever is competent to 
the juriſdiction of civil tribunals, as, for 
example, the publication and confir- 
mation of marriages, be once for all ta- 
ken away from the Doctors of the Ma- 
hometan Law, and given 1n charge to 
the Magiſtrates appointed by the Em- 
peror. 

VIII. That, for the future, in order to 
ſtop up one of the principal ſources of 
ſuperſtition, the youth ſhall be no longer 
taught in the public ſchools, by the Inter- 
preters of the Alcoran, but by the Civilians, 
and Philoſophers. 


IX. When by theſe preliminary means 


the faith of the Mahometans ſhall have 
been in ſome meaſure ſtaggered, let ſome 
perſons, confiderable for their rank, or for 


their fortune, be excited on the part of 


the Sultan, with aflurance of his protection, 
to ſeparate openly, and all at once, from 
our religion. In this caſe, a great num- 


ber | 


1 n 


* _ 
- 
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ber of the inh bitants, both of the Capital 


and of the Provinces, will follow in 
crowds, ſuch as ſhall take the lead and 
follow them, partly out of conviction, 
partly out of vanity, or out of intereſt, or 
for other motives. Nor needs there any. 
doubt to be made of the reſt of the nation 
not being at length tired, at ſeciog itſelf 


left to keep by themlclves the old forms 


of worſhip. The hiſtory of the Chriſtians 
is full of the like ſeparations ; we fee, that 
not more than two centuries ago, whole 
States of Europe, under the conduct of 
their Princes, have, without obitacle, 
ſhaken of the yoke of the Mufti of 


Rome. 
Proceeding, in this manner, 1xviNCt- 


BLE MoNakcH, then thou ſhalt execute 
an enterprize, looked upon as impoſſible, 
and yet far from difficult, to the power 
and wiſdom of Musrarha the IIId. 
Thou ſhalt be the author of the ruin 
of a moſt pernicious ſuperſtition, which 
has already laſted above tneſe thouſand 
years : all the Mahometans will owe to 


thee 


( 
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. 
thee the beginning of their happineſss, | 
which thenceforward nothing will be | þ 
able to difturb, and thy name (hall be - 
the object of admiration to remoteſt poſte- 
rity. 


